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no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at expiration 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTE. 


Ir will doubtless be of interest to the better class of schools and educa- 
tional institutions generally to know that in connection with the Business 
and Advertising Department of THE LITERARY DIGEST there wiil be 
facilities for furnishing to its readers, free of cost, printed matter, catalogs, 
and such general information as may be desired regarding any schools or 
academy. 

Such school advertisements as may be sent for publication in the adver- 
tising columns will be grouped under a special Educational Department 
heading, in connection with which there will be printed each week an in- 
vitation to readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST to avail themselves of the 
facilities named. In order to make the service effective, principals are 
asked to send to the Business Department a few copies of such catalogs or 
pamphlets as will best present their schools to inquirers. These will be 
judiciously supplied to such readers as may seek information through this 
channel. 

Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are invited tocorrespond with this 
office for any catalog or general information desired regarding educational 
institutions. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CHANGES IN THE CABINET. 


HE appointment of Mr. Olney, the Attorney-General, to 

succeed the late Mr. Gresham as Secretary of State, caused 
But 
the selection of ex-Judge Judson Harmon, of Cincinnati, to suc- 


little surprise, the Press dispatches having foreshadowed it. 


ceed Mr, Olney surprised everybody, as he has no popular repu- 
tation outside of Ohio and has not been “mentioned” among the 
It issaid that President Cleve- 
land is greatly impressed with the ability and strength of Mr. 
Olney, 


candidates for acabinet position. 


and expects him to prove highly successful in his more 
The 
Press very generally commends the appointments, altho some 
papers point out that Mr. Olney’s failure to enforce the anti-trust 
laws was adistinct violation of his party's pledge and indicated a 
lack of sympathy with the interests of the people at large. 


important position at the head of the State department. 


Worthy to Succeed Gresham.—‘ There are broad differences 
in the characters of Walter Quentin Gresham and Richard Olney, 
but the latter’s fame as a man of ability. uprightness, and deter- 
mination is not less than that of the former. 


Judge Gresham was 


New York, JuNE 15, 
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a more sensitive, impulsive man than his successor, but in the 
diplomacy of Mr. Olney there will be found the same absence of 
that vicious spirit of Jingoism, the absence of which characterized 
the official language and acts of the late Secretary of State. If 
not an experienced diplomatist, as Mr. Gresham was not, neither 
is he a political schemer. 

“As Attorney-General, Mr. Olney was brought most promi- 
nently before the country in the Debs case, and subsequently in 
the income-tax cases. ; 

In both instances he <3 | Me 

displayed in conspicu- 
ous manner his charac- 
teristics as a man and 
a lawyer. To him has 
been given the credit 
of the masterly contest 
against the demagogic 
promoter of the Chica- 
go sympathetic strike, 
which ended in the es- 
tablishment of the prin- 
ciple by the highest le- 
gal tribunal of the land 
that the Government is 
not without the power 
to maintain law and or- 
der and safeguard per- 
son and property. ... 

“In the income-tax 
cases he was _ handi- 
capped by a bad cause, but his conduct in the premises was char- 
acteristic. He made a long, sustained, and well-reasoned argu- 
ment, entirely free of rhetorical flourishes, of any attempt to en- 
list prejudice or sentiment on his side. 7he Ledger disagreed 
with the Attorney-General with regard to the matter, and it is, 
consequently, all the more a plain duty to concede the almost ju- 
dicial fairness, the transparent clearness, and the legal logic with 
which he represented the Government in its efforts to maintain 
the constitutionality of this obnoxious act. 

“The same fine abilities, the directness and integrity which Mr. 
Olney has displayed in the lesser office he will take to aid him in 
the discharge of the onerous, more delicate duties of the greater 
office. There will be no change in its policy; the new Secretary 
will take up the chain where his illustrious predecessor laid it 
down and carry it forward along the same lines of justice, firm- 
ness, and courtesy.”"— Zhe Ledger (Rep.), Philadelphia. 

A Regrettable Promotion.—‘“‘The appointment of Richard 
Olney to be Secretary of State is a promotion. It is to that ex- 
tent regrettable. It is a promotion not earned by his course as 
Attorney-General. To the country it will seem a reward rather 
of neglect than of faithfulness in the performance of duty. 

“As Attorney-General Mr. Olney has conspicuously failed and 
refused to do the work promised in the platform upon which the 
present Administration came into power. He has not tried to 
enforce the anti-trust law and bring to account those conspiracies 
of greed against need which threaten the people’s prosperity with 
a blight. On the contrary, he has given his official sanction to 
the doctrine that the law against trusts is absurd, unjust, uncon- 
stitutional, and void. 

“As Attorney-General ina Democratic Administration specially 
pledged to prosecute trust conspiracies Mr. Olney has completely 
disappointed the popular confidence. His promotion is therefore 
an unfortunate circumstance. 

“Of Judson Harmon, who succeeds him as Attorney-General, 
little is known outside of Cincinnati. He is a corporation lawyer 
whose attention has been mainly devoted to the consolidation of 
the railroad properties and like affairs. 

“Perhaps it ought not to be expected that any but a corporation 
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lawyer should be made Attorney-General, for the reason that the 
corporations employ and make corporation lawyers of all the 
lawyers whose capacity is sufficient for that office. It is none the 
less a pity if we cannot have at the head of the law department 
a man who has not made his fortune out of monopolies and who 
has retained something of sympathy with the people. 

“Tt may be that Mr. Harmon issuchaman. He is entitled, at 
any rate, to a chance to show whether he is or not.”— Zhe Wordd 
(Dem.), New York. 


Proof Against Partizan Assaults.—“ No one doubts that Mr. 
Richard Olney as Secretary of State will follow in the lines of his 
predecessor in office. He is less likely to meet with the objec- 
tionable methods of attack that followed Secretary Gresham. 
The animus of these is now fully disclosed, and is well under- 
stood by the American people. They appreciate the injustice of 
these proceedings, as well as the mean motives of those most 
active inthem. The element of personal animosity which was so 
apparent in the former case will not be continued. Mr. Olney is 
not at all aman to be troubled by any assaults they may make 
upon iis policy. He will be well assured of his ground in any 
course that he may adopt, and he has a temperament that will 
not be disturbed by criticisms. There is not the malice to pull 
him down as a public man that there was in the case of Secretary 
Gresham, and if this should be attempted Mr. Olney is not a 
person to afford them capital in such anenterprise.”— 7he Herald 
(/nd.), Boston. 


“Mr. Olney is recognized as a most able lawyer, a man of great 
ability, and his legal advice to the Administration during the 
Chicago riots and his letter and proposed plan touching the settle- 
ment of labor troubles and the rights of laborers attracted wide- 
spread attention and extensive favorable criticism. Since he has 
occupied the position of Attorney-General, Mr. Olney has been 
made the subject of much virulent and adverse criticism because 
of his alleged non-enforcement of the anti-trust laws, but subse- 
quent events have shown that these anti-trust laws, in nearly 
every instance, have been inoperative and failures, and that they 
were so drawn intentionally. They look well on paper, give 
newspapers and others texts for articles and speeches, but when 
put to the test fail, for they do not attack the root of the evil. 

“From the record made by Mr. Olney, it is fair to predict that 
he will take up the work of the Department of State where the 
able Gresham laid it down, and, following the lines already 
marked out, will conduct the foreign affairs of this Government 
upon a high and patriotic plane.” — 7he American (Dem.), 
Nashville. 


“Both appointments are by general consent pronounced excel- 
lent. Secretary Olney, by natural ability and the training obtained 
in a wide and varied experience, is well fitted to succeed to the 
exacting duties of the State Department. Persons acquainted 
with the new Attorney-General testify to his special qualifications 
for the post with which the President honors him. Mr. Harmon 
has held a distinguished rank in his profession."—Z7he Sun 
(Dem.), Baltimore. 


“During the reign of lawlessness which attended the recent 
Chicago strike and 
other outbreaks along 
the lines of our vast 
railway systems, Mr. 
Olney’s firmness in 
upholding the proper 
officials in the enforce- 
ment of the law had 
the effect of averting 
a revolution which 
would have been de- 
plorable and far- 
reaching. Therepre- 
sentatives of the for- 
eign Powers will find 
in the new Secretary 
of State a most vig- 
orous specimen of 
American statesman- 
ship.” — Zhe Post 
ADVERTISING FOR A NEW SECRETARY OF STATE. ‘ ind.), Washing 7 
—The Journal, Detroit.  %on. 
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FREE-SILVER CONVENTION IN ILLINOIS. 


HE Democratic State Convention of Illinois met at Spring- 
field last week for the purpose of defining the position of 
the Illinois Democrats on the silver question. The convention 
was called by the majority of the executive committee, represen- 
ting the free-silver sentiment, against the emphatic protests of the 
minority, who denounced the convention as irregular and of the 
“snap” or “rump” order, on the ground that it was called a year 
in advance of the usual date and without any ordinary party busi- 
ness to justify it. The anti-free-silver Democrats took no part in 
the proceedings and claim that the convention represented only a 
small faction of the State Democracy. According to Press re- 
ports the gathering was large and enthusiastic, and the State, 
geographically at least, represented. Governor Altgeld and ex- 
Congressman Bryon were among the speakers, and resolutions 
were passed favoring free coinage of silver by the United States 
at the ratio of 16to1. The Democratic National Committee is 
to be asked to call a national convention to discuss the Democ- 
racy’s attitude toward silver, and if it declines to do so, Illinois 
will ask the several State committees to issue a call for sucha 
vonvention. There is considerable difference of opinion in the 
Press as to the importance attaching to the IJlinois convention. 


Democracy Rent with Discord.—‘ The split in the Democratic 
Party of Illinois is now an accomplished fact, and the first State 
step taken to make this schism national. The most notable fea- 
ture of the convention which met yesterday at the capital was the 
virulence of the attacks on President Cleveland and the other 
Democrats of his way of thinking on the coinage question, and 
the enthusiasm of the convention itself in applauding those at- 
tacks. . . . While this angry and rancorous division in the party 
can not fail to give encouragement to the Republicans, it will not 
do to rely upon any such political good fortune to give victory to 
the Republican Party in 1896. 

“The people are thoroughly aroused and determined to have 
bona-fide bimetalism. ‘They will not be satisfied with anything 
short of that. They are looking to the Republican Party for the 
statesmanship that shall rise to the height of the great require- 
ment. And now that they see the Democracy rent with discord 
they will turn all the more to the Republicans to restore silver 
without banishing gold: but they are in no mood to be trifled 
with or fed on the husks of empty promises, honeyed over with 
fair words.”— The Jnter Ocean (Rep.), Chicago. 

A Dismal Failure.—‘‘Dismal as were the prospects of Mr. 
Hinrichsen’s free-silver convention at Springfield, reality proved 
even more dismal. Instead of a representative gathering of 
Democrats of Illinois, the body was composed exclusively of a 
coterie of professional politicians and their familiar attendants. 
At no time was the moderate size of the State House of Repre- 
sentatives taxed for room for either delegates orspectators. The 
convention, for all moral effect in national politics, is a confessed 
failure. 

“There was nothing new in the speeches. Barren sophistry, 
transparent illusion, hackneyed quotations, trite truisms made up 
their substance. . . 

“The father of the convention folly, Mr. Hinrichsen, was can- 
did enough to admit that ‘the action of the convention does not 
bind the delegates to the national convention of 1896.’ This as- 
surance was quite unnecessary. It binds no one, not even the 
foolish men who participated in it. The intelligent and honest in 
their number will be found in due time among the advocates of 
sound bimetalism and honest money.” — 7he TVimes-Herald 
(lnd.), Chicago. 


A Blot upon American Intelligence.—‘‘In spite of their spread 
of plumage and their pretensions to represent the party sentiment 
of the State, the convention was only a one-winged affair, for the 
honest-money Democrats had no representation at the gathering. 
Whether the complete abstention of the sound element of the 
party was wise is open to doubt. . . . It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the convention established one significant point which 
counts greatly to the discredit of the Illinois Democrats. The 
muster at Springfield showed that a very considerable number 
of them are willing to go to ruinous lengths in support of the 
pretensions of silver. It is a blot upon American intelligence 
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that a policy so deadly to the business interests of this country as 
the free coinage of silver would assuredly prove could find ap- 
proval from hundreds of delegates in a State where the interests 
of business have attained to the enormous development which 
they have reached in Illinois."— Zhe Herald (/nd.), Boston. 


Ragtag and Bobtail.—‘ Of course, the convention declared for 
the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16to1. That was what 
it was there for, but it was not a convention of Democrats. It 
was rather amusing for those who were responsible for this queer 
gathering to claim to be engaged in an effort to keep the Demo- 
crat Party from going wrong, to pull it together and set it on the 
road to victory, when the delegates were chosen by the ragtag 
and bobtail of hangers-on and camp-followers of the party, and 
hardly a reputable Democrat in the State would have anything to 
do with it."— Zhe Times (Dem.), New York. 


Premature Exultation.—‘‘ The silverites all over the country 
have worked themselves into an enthusiastic mood by this Illinois 
affair. This frame of mind, however, they often reached in the 
past, but it failed to lead to any practical result. There is 
no doubt at all that the silver faction of the Democracy in most 
of the Western States is the big faction, and the same is true of 
perhaps three fourths of the Southern States, but it is in a decided 
minority in the East, and that part of the country will hardly 
participate in the gathering. The Illinois Glendowers can call 
spirits from the vasty deep, but will the spirits come when they 
are called? 

“To be sure, the Eastern end is the small end of the Democ- 
racy, but it has the wealth, the character, and the brains of the 
party. These usually count for more than brute numbers. They 
have done this in all parties, in all societies, and in all move- 
ments. Outnumbered as it has been for many years by the West- 
ern and Southern sections of the party, the Eastern faction of the 
Democracy has always won in the national conventions, and it 
has usually won in legislation. The chances are that it will win 
in next year’s convention. The conditions are working in its 
favor. The anti-silver men in the executive committee of the 
Texas State committee developed surprising strength recently 
and defeated an attempt to call a State convention immediately, 
and in other States the free-coiners have met with a setback. 
Their most serious repulse, however, is that which has struck 
them in Missouri, where the State committee, by a vote of Ig to 
5. has refused to call a convention to discuss the silver question. 
It is easy to see that the rise in the silver tide has stopped, and as 
the stationary condition is as impossible in the social as it is in 
the physical world, a downward movement may reasonably be 
looked for before the year ends.”— 7he Globe-Democrat (Rep.), 
St. Louts. 


Beginning of the End in Sight.—‘‘ The example of Illinois will 
be followed by other States, and the beginning of the end is in 
sight. The Administration Democrats may force a goldbug can- 
didate on the Democratic Party, but if they do, it will be without 
hope of success and for the purpose of electing a goldbug Repub- 
lican. There is every chance that they will not be able to dictate 
and that the Democratic nominee will be a free-coinage man. 

“There is a refreshing vigor about the way these Illinois men 
are acting that makes a contrast with the course of the machine 
Republican bosses of Colorado. Were only the Republican silver 
advocates as determined and as patriotic it might well be believed 
that free coinage will triumph in '96. Where are Teller and 
Wolcott and the other leaders in these inspiring days? Will they 
not throw off their coats, plunge into the fray, and by their splen- 
did example rally another army to the hosts of free coinage? 
They have a magnificent opportunity. Let them drive the wedge 
home with giant blows; let them force the issue on the Republi- 
can Party with the courage and success that the Illinois Demo- 
crats have forced it on the Democratic Party.”"—Rocky Mountain 
News (Popul.), Denver. 


“If the convention truly represents the Democracy of Illinois it 
certainly does not represent the sentiment of Democracy in some 
other parts of the Union. Its action, if it is indorsed by the 
Democracy of Illinois, can result only in separating that Democ- 
racy from the men of the same Party in other States. It can not 
be expected that Democrats from New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, and other important States will abdicate their right to 
think in deference to the opinion of Altgeld and his followers.” — 
The World (Dem.), New York. 
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FIRST CONFEDERATE MONUMENT 
NORTH. 


IN THE 


N event of considerable significance was the dedication of a 


Confederate monument in Chicago on Memorial Day 
erected to the memory of the soldiers who died in the prison camp 
of the city. This is the first monument in the North raised to the 
memory of Confederate soldiers, and while the general sentiment, 
both in the North and in the South, was favorable toward the 
departure, there have been some vigorous and passionate protests 
against the “dedication of a rebel monument” in the State of 
Lincoln and Logan. Congressman Boutelle appealed to the 
Mayor of Chicago to prevent the “desecration of the day solemnly 
devoted to the memories of the preservers of the Union” and to 
exert his authority against an “ostentatious display.” A day or 
two before the celebration, The Jowa State Register (Rep.), 
in referring to the preparations for the unusual event, wrote edi- 


torially as follows: 


“It is an axiom—as old as the Government itself—/e/ ¢reason 
be made odious'—and we are of those who believe that enco- 
miums should be to those only who proved faithful in all things, 
even to the sacrifice of life itself, in preservation of the national 
unity and the national idea, and should not be lavished upon the 
instigators of a most causeless and unqualifiedly wicked rebellion 
against the only Government in the world which has had even 
approximate regard to the rights and welfare of all its people. 

“We do not doubt the personal bravery of many of the soldiers 
who were misguided into armed hostility to the general Govern- 
ment and which was worthy the better cause, but we can not be 
driven to the extent of glorification of either their efforts or the 
cause they espoused. Nor can we doubt that multitudes of the 
rebel soldiers were driven into the service, because of their sur- 
roundings and against their really better judgment, but this does 
not alter the fact of their rebellious service, nor justify laudations 
in its memory, for these are usually discriminative in character, 
and bestowed alone upon the leaders in the murderous straggle, 
and to all of which we enter vigorous objection. 

“Especially do we protest against this desecration of our solemn 
and sacred Memorial Day, so generally and reverentially observed 
by the good people of the country, and which, both in seriousness 
and importance, is fully equal to our National Natal Day, and 
thereby making it the occasion for deification of the arch-traitors, 
Davis, Toombs, Albert Sidney Johnson, Lee, John Wilkes Booth, 
and others of that ilk; and as irresistibly corollary, indorsement, 
not only of the right, but the duty, of any faction of the country, 
when led by traitors and demagogs, to inaugurate rebellion 
against the public control. We do not believe that the prostitu- 
tion of the names and memories of Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, and 
hosts of other patriots, down to the plane of Wigfall and Beau- 
regard, can ever meet the approval of the intelligent, patriotic 
people of this country; and its attempt at this time, and in such 
manner, is as despicable and damnable, and merits the unquaii- 
fied condemnation of every true citizen of the Republic.” 


The monument was dedicated with much pomp and enthusiasm. 
General Wade Hampton, of South Carolina, was the chief orator, 
and the Illinois National Guard and the Chicago Hussars fur- 
nished the military escort. Northerners as well as Southerners 
took part in the ceremonies, and there was a general interchange 
of cordial greetings between the Southern and Northern repre- 
sentatives. The Chicago Press, without exception, warmly ap- 
proved the celebration. 
itself as follows: 


The Inter Ocean (Rep.) expressed 


“They were brave and true to the cause they had been per- 
suaded was right, and why should not their children and the 
comrades that survive them erect a monument to them and scat- 
ter flowers on their lonely graves, so far from the homes they left 
when they responded to the bugte-call to arms? Considered in 
that light, is there a man who wore the blue in the early sixties 
who would say them nay? 

‘Besides, the war is over. It has been over nearly thirty years. 
There are no living ‘Confederates.’ North and South stand side 
by side as Joyal in devotion to the Stars and Stripes, and alike 
believe in the ‘indestructible Union.’ It is all right about the 
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camp-fires and in homes to revive the memories of the war and 
tell the stories of the bravery of those who followed the flag to 
‘glory and the grave.’ All these things are good to stir the 
blood, and inculcate in the youth the spirit of patriotism. But it 
is neither wise nor right to stir up the animosities and bitter feel- 
ings of thirty years ago. These have grown less and less with 
every year, and, happily for the country, will soon be entirely 
things of the past.” 


We append a few comments on this interesting event from the 
Press of the country at large: 


“Chicago has shown 4 healthy independence in this. magnani- 
mous celebration, and it is questionable if any of the older East- 
ern cities would have carried it through. There seems to be less 
regard in the stirring Western metropolis for the narrow partisan 
yawp of Boutelle than exists in some of the older cities. It is 
probable that if Boutelle should stray around Chicago much he 
would be corked up in an ounce vial and entombed in some 
corner-stone as a curiosity—a man who in the liberal atmosphere 
of the close of the century was going about with narrow-minded 
sectional prejudices that would have been unworthy of two de- 
cades ago. It is to the eternal credit of Chicago that she paid no 
attention to his letter to the Mayor of Chicago on the eve of the 
celebration in that city, and that the blue and gray mingled in 
fraternal peace in paying honor to their dead.”— 7he Chronicle 
(Dem.), Augusta. 


“Nothing but good can come of the Chicago monument to the 
Confederate dead. It does not stand for discord, but for a more 
perfect Union. It does not represent ‘the lost cause,’ but is a 
deserved tribute to the devotion and bravery of men who fought 
for a principle in which they believed. Truly things move rap- 
idly in this country of ours! In spite of the wicked efforts of the 
politicians on both sides to keep the wounds of the war open and 
bleeding, the people of both sections have thwarted those efforts, 
and to-day stand shoulder to shoulder under one flag, loyal to the 
same Government, citizens of one united country. Whatever 
issues may divide us in the future, we shall no longer fight over 
the Civil War in our political campaigns. The questions growing 
out of that war are settled and settled for the best. We have 
at last, what Webster longed to see, and died without seeing, 
liberty and union—an undivided Union of indestructible States.” 
—The News (Ind.), Indianapolis. 


“There seems to have been a cordial reunion of the blue and 
the gray attending the dedication of the monument to the Con- 
federate dead at Chicago. This was in itself an interesting and 
an agreeable feature. Every one is, or should be, rejoiced that 
ours is a thoroughly reunited nation. ‘The feature that is not so 
pleasant about it is that it celebrated the erection of a monument 
on the soil of a loyal State to men who fought against the life of 
their country. It seems to us that the South should not have 
asked this, nor should the North have acceded to such a request. 
Suppose the monument had borne the inscription that it com- 
memorated the deeds of men who rose in rebellion against as just 
and as forbearing a government as ever existed? Yet this is the 
naked fact in the case. "— 7he Herald (Ind.), Boston. 


“We, as a people, can afford to be charitable toward those who 
were in arms against the nation, while not forgetting the wrong 
they did. Certainly none will now object to seeing their graves 
strewn with flowers by the hands of the friends they left, but 
there is no reason why the difference between those who fought 
against the flag and those who fought for it should ever be 
allowed to be lost to sight; tho both were brave, one was ‘right, 
eternally right,’ and the other ‘wrong, eternally wrong,’ and 
the right won.”— 7he Standard- Union (Rep.), Brooklyn. 


“The spectacle of those Confederate warriors strewing flowers 
on our dead was an omen that the passions of the war had burned 
themselves out and that the future is to be one of union, harmony, 
strength, and peace. No narrow and unmeaning prejudices can 
hereafter mar that harmony. This nation of ours is resolved to 
live in peace within its own borders, and, while the people will 
never forget the great struggle itself, its memory will never more 
be used to fertilize strife and angry sectional contentions. The 
blue and the gray have clasped hands by the graves of their dead 
comrades. Let all others accept this truce to the end of time.”— 
The Dispatch (Rep.), St. Paul. 





IT may be pointed out that all money is hard money (to get) under these 
Cleveiand times.—North American, Philadelphia. 
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ARE THE TRUSTS BREAKING UP? 


RECEIVER has been appointed to take charge of the 

United States Cordage Company, alias the Cordage Trust. 
After buying up mills at big prices, the company finds that its 
overcapitalization is too great and that it is necessary to scale 
down its stock. The company has defaulted in the payment of a 
comparatively small sum of money due for hemp, and it has ro 
available cash with which to meet current obligations. In view 
of the fact that other trusts, notably the Whisky Trust, have also 
been forced into the hands of receivers, the Press is disposed to 
draw the moral that the trust has proved to be a business failure, 
and that, unless buttressed by special legislation, it is doomed to 
disappear from the industrial world. 


Going to Pieces in the Absence of Government Protection. 
—‘“Trusts and so-called monopolies, not protected by letters 
patent or some other Government grant of exclusive trade, can 
not long survive the competition their large profits invite. ‘lhe 
Sugar Trust has been compelled to buy refineries put up specially 
for sale, the Whisky Trust is in the hands of a receiver and 
about to be reorganized, the Cordage Trust, after buying up 
mills at big prices, finds that it is capitalized at too great an 
amount, and has gone into the hands of receivers pending reor- 
ganization, and the Oil Trust is the only one that continues to 
flourish, and its prosperity would be less than it is but for the 
gracious conduct of the Pennsylvania Legislature in passing laws 
for the express purpose of allowing it to swallow up competitors 
in the pipe-line business. ‘The Sugar Trust was just as kindly 
cared for by the United States Senate, but whisky and cordage 
being left to themselves have gone to pieces. The old idea of a 
monopoly was a business reserved by Government grant to a cor- 
poration in return for a certain yearly payment. Thus the tobacco 
trade has been made a monopoly in some counties, partly for the 
revenue to be obtained therefrom, partly for the easy regulation 
of the business. There can not, however, be a true monopoly in 
any article which all men are free to make or sell. The trusts 
aim to get control of the market for one article or another by 
associating together all manufacturers or dealers, but the moment 
they get well started on a profitable business, based on their so- 
called monopoly, some one else enters into competition. He 
must be undersold or bought off, and no sooner has he been put 
out of the way before another arises, and the process must be 
repeated. The time always comes when the Trust has become 
so far inflated that it collapses, unless indeed it has been sustained 
in some way by Government grants or favors. The temptation 
to get control of a market so as to squeeze the buyer is very great, 
for fortunes may be made before natural competition has had a 
chance to organize, but in the end the self-constituted trust or 
monopoly fails, for the simple reason that it has, in reality, no 
exclusive authority to make or sell. Before it reaches the point 
of collapse, however, it may have done great injury to the buying 
public and to honest competitors. For this reason lawmakers 
should be especially careful not to give the trusts or combines any 
advantage over the individual. Altho the evil will correct itself 
In time, it is an evil as long as it lasts and imposes heavy taxes 
upon the community.”— 7he Ledger, Philadelphia. 


Inflation and the Inevitable Collapse.—‘ As a business experi- 
ment the trust is a failure. In twonotable cases it has succeeded 
as a scheme of wholesale robbery, but as a rule the reaction in 
vited by inflation and by attempts at excessive extortion have 
caused losses which more than offset in any three or four years 
the excessive profits extorted in any single year in which th« 
market has been controlled by conspiracy. If the Beef and Coal 
Oil Trusts are seemingly exceptions to the rule, it must be remem- 
bered that in railroad favoritism and natural opportunities they 
have had advantages that the ordinary trust can never hope to 
attain. 

“The trust plan of controlling the market has exercised a deep 
and damaging effect on American business. But the reaction in- 
vited by inflation of credit and contraction of production ha 
come, and it is clear enough that the trust is a failure as a bus! 
ness method—as much so as any other form of grand larceny ©! 
highway robbery.”—7he World, New York. 


Too Big for Puny Men.—‘ Nearly ten years ago, when the 
trust form of organization first began to attract attention in this 
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country, and when all sorts of demands began to be heard for 
legislation prohibiting their existence, The /ourna/ expressed the 
belief that they carried in themselves the seeds of their own fail- 
ure, and that sooner or later they must fall to pieces under the 
operation of natural laws, if not of their own weight. Events are 
justifying that opinion. Of course, in the case of the Cordage 
Trust, and Whisky Trust and some others, speculation and reck- 
less or dishonest management have somewhat hastened, if they 
have not wholly caused, the collapse. But, except for the Sugar 
Trust, which has been specially‘cared for by Congress, and the 
Standard Oil Trust, which enjoys special favors from the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, where is the trust to-day that is really suc- 
cessful and has a safe future before it? There are some things in 
this world that are too big for puny men, even with enormous 
capital, to accomplish; and among them is the monopoly control 
for any long time of articles of common use that are not patented.” 
—The Journal, Providence. 





VETERANS AS A SPECIAL CLASS. 


FTER a bitter and prolonged struggle, a bill virtually ex- 
empting men who served in the Union Army from the pro- 
visions of the civil-service law has been passed by the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, over the Governor's veto, by overwhelming 
majorities. The measure is favored by the Grand Army men of 
the State and a section of the Republican Press, but Governor 
Greenhalge, a Grand Army man himself, and the majority of the 
newspapers are strongly opposed to it. Under this “ veterans’ 
preference bill,” a veteran is only required to submit his sworn 
statement that he is qualified to fill the position which he seeks, 
accompanied by unsworn certificates of three reputable citizens 
as to his competency, and the appointing power is bound to give 
Gov- 
ernor Greenhalge, in vetoing the bill, showed that in all depart- 
ments the authorities had invariably given preference to veterans 
wherever the public interest permitted, and appealed to the Legis- 
lature to drop the measure, which he characterized as a severe 


him the office without any other evidence or test of fitness. 


blow to civil-service reform. He said: 


“In administering the public service, the authorities are, by the 
spirit of the Constitution and the law, bound to obtain the best 
service possible. Any attempt to so limit and hamper the ap- 
pointing authority as to prevent the best possible selection for 
the performance of a public duty is an injury done to the com- 
monwealth and to the people. It is the duty and should be the 
aim of every magistrate to secure the commonwealth as perfect a 
public service as can be obtained; and if the administration of 
the public service is confused by efforts to turn it into asystem of 
bounty or reward, instead of qualification and merit, such duty is 
made impossible of performance, and such a laudable aim is 
defeated.” 


The receipt of this veto wasa great surprise to the Legislature, 
and after a brief debate, full of bitterness, the measure was passed 
a second time and became law. Only a few members voted to 
sustain the veto. 


An Expensive and Senseless Policy. —“‘ The theory upon which 
our Civil-service laws are based is that public office should go to 
those who can show that they can faithfully and effectively per- 
form the duties incident to the office. But the veterans’ prefer. 
ence bill is a blow between the eyes to any such theory as this. 
It is a direct invitation to a reassertion of the old spoils method, 
and the arguments that have been made in extenuation of this 
unworthy action are beneath contempt. 

“There is no debt that the State of Massachusetts owes to the 
veteran soldiers that she has not paid, or that she is not ina 
position to pay, without detriment to her laws or to the integrity 
of her official administration. No one in this State ever pledged 
uimself or the commonwealth to give to the returned soldiers all 
‘the public offices they might ask for, without regard to their 
competency to fill them. 

“What the State promised was to amply reward its soldiers, 
and to see that in the event of their death their widows and chil- 
dren were properly cared for, and this both the State and the 
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nation have done to a degree that is without its parallel in the 
history of the world.” If, inan excess of generosity, it is thought 
that something yet remains to be done, let the State establish a 
general pension fund, and grant ali veterans a liberal donation 
out of it. But to put them, as the bill which has now been passed 
over the Governor’s veto will put them, in places where their 
incapacity, either from age or ‘ack of training, will cause the 
public service to be badly performed, is one of the most expensive 
and senseless methods of granting aid that could be devised,”— 
The Herald (Ind.), Boston. 


Better to Err on the Side of Liberality.—“If Massachusetts 
errs at all on this issue, it is well that it should err on the side of 
liberality toward the men who saved the Union. Unquestionably 
the well-nigh unanimous vote with which this measure originally 
passed the General Court was an accurate reflection of Massachu- 
setts sentiment. The principle that in appointments tothe public 
service in this Commonwealth the veterans of the army and navy 
should have the precedence had already been established by prac- 
tically universal consent, and embodied in our legislation. It 
was a natural and proper step to seek to make it more completely 
effective. All this really involves no weakening of genuine civil- 
service reform. The belief that it does rests, it seems to us, ona 
very serious misapprehension. Massachusetts, and especially the 
Republican Party in Massachusetts, could not afford to take any 
backward step in regard to this reform if it would. And we are 
sure that it is not disposed to. The reform is not impaired by 
fulfilling in spirit and in letter the pledges which were made in 
behalf of the commonwealth to its heroic defenders.”— 7he /Jour- 
nal (Rep. ), Boston. 


A Victory for Spoilsmen.—‘‘The result of the struggle is a 
great victory for the Grand Army machine and the spoilsmen. 
This is the most offensive movement toward class legislation for 
the ‘old soldiers’ that has yet been secured in any State. It is 
also the most serious attack upon the civil-service reform system 
that has been carried through in any State which has established 
it. ‘To the end that this shall be a government of laws, and 
not of men,’ runs the historic phrase in the Massachusetts Bill of 
Rights. The principle was never before so flagrantly violated as 
in this proposition to constitute a class which shall be above the 
laws. Theresponsibility rests upon the Legislature, and the easy 
success of this impudent raid is the most alarming sign we have 
yet had of the decline in the character of this body. Ten years 
ago such a thing would have been impossible; twenty-five years 
ago it would have been simply unthinkable.”"— 7he Evening Post 
(/nd.), New York. 





An Anarchist View of Lynch Law.—The organ of the revolu- 
tionary Anarchist-Communisis, Frezhezt, in discussing the ethics 
of lynching points out that lynchers are Anarchists without the 
philosophy and sccial ideals which give Anarchism sociological 
importance. It says: “We certainly do not think of trying to 
describe these actions in themselves as in harmony with an- 
archistic doctrine, for they are the birth of all thinkable bestiali- 
ties. But in spite of all this we cannot overlook the fact that 
there is an anarchistic element in these lynchings. This is not, 
indeed, furnished by the violence practised on such occasions, for 
anarchism and violence are two fundamentally different things— 
even tho it is not to be denied that many an Anarchist may see 
himself brought to take refuge in violent means for the advancing 
of his cause, and tho it must be acknowledged without hesitation 
that Anarchists expect the realization of their ideals only from a 
social revolution in the strictest sense of the word. 

“But lynching is an anarchistic phenomenon in so far as it 
shows that those who take part in it, or who silently or out- 
spokenly approve it—and that is the bulk of Americans—hold to 
law and order, about which there is a great deal of thin talk in 
this country particularly, only so long as their individual or col- 
lective will does not stimulate them to an opposite attitude. 
When the latter is the case, people in this country walk right 
over all written statutes and official ordinances, knock the remon- 
strating authorities in the head if necessary, and, in a word, do 
what they please. And, as aforesaid, this procedure is so gen- 
erally approved that the legal authorities are entirely powerless 
against it. By this the universal presence of anarchistic inclina- 


tions in the American people is proved.”—7vranslated for Tur 
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WANTED: A CHANGE IN THE FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTION. 


MOVEMENT in favor of amending the Constitution of the 
United States, so as to confer upon Congress the power to 
impose an income tax without apportioning it among the States, 
is likely to be one of the effects of the recent decision declaring a 
tax on property and incomes to be a direct tax. Some leading 
Democratic and Independent newspapers have taken up the 
question, and the political conventions may find it advisable to 
deal with it in their platforms. Zhe St. Lous Republic, re- 
garded as the most influential Democratic organ in the West, 
urges its party to make the income tax a political issue. It says: 


“To raise money in the way proposed under the recent income- 
tax law, the country must first change the Constitution. Let us 
change it. 

“Party lines have already been drawn, in a measure, on this 
question. It was a Democratic Congress that passed the recent 
income-tax law. With a few exceptions, the bill was supported 
by Democratics and opposed by Republicans. 

“Let the lines be drawn more tightly. Democrats are prac- 
tically a unit on the question and many Republicans are with 
them. It is not necessary to defend the old law in all its details. 
The principle of income taxation is what we must support. 

“An income tax properly apportioned is just. It can be made 
legal by amending the Constitution. Let the Democratic Party 
take the lead in a movement to secure such an amendment.” 


The Springfield Republican (Ind.), which has considerable 
influence in New England, says that President Cleveland ought 
to recommend in his next message to Congress an amendment to 
the Constitution enlarging the Federal power of taxation. It 
give its reasons as follows: 


“The Constitution of the United States as it has been left by 
the income-tax decision of the Supreme Court can not safely be 
permitted to stand. There are two good and sufficient reasons 
for amending it, in the absence of any certainty that the court's 
interpretation will be reversed at an early day. One reason is 
that the Federal tax power has been crippled to a dangerous 
degree, and that the ability of the National Government to main- 
tain its dignity and authority in times of emergency, which may 
come at any moment, has been seriously impaired. 

“During four years of the Civil War, from 1862 to 1865 inclu- 
sive, the Federal Government's annual expenditures averaged 
$837,093,100, while its total annual receipts averaged but $182,- 
364,500. To get this comparative pittance of revenue the Gov- 
ernment resorted to every resource of taxation within its power. 
It raised the tariff, it imposed excise taxes on liquors and tobacco, 
it levied an income tax, a tax on successions, a tax on manufac- 
tured goods, a stamp tax, taxes on carriages, billiard-tables and 
pianos, taxes on sales and salaries, on banks and railroads, and 
finally a direct tax upon the States. But altogether these taxes 
yielded barely one fifth the needed revenue and the sums actually 
expended by the Government. 

‘““Now the Supreme Court has deprived the Government of a 
large part of these possible sources of revenue. Its declaration 
that taxes on personal property as well as on the incomes from 
personal property and real estate are unconstitutional invalidates 
nearly all of these taxes levied during the Civil War outside of 
the tariff. . It is idle to say that if the Government needs to 
resort to these taxes on property and income it can apportion 
them among the States according to population. The injustice 
and inequality of that method was pointed out and emphasized 
by the Supreme Court just one hundred years ago in sustaining 
a Federal tax on carriages. It is a method which would invite 
disorder, if not internal revolution, if resorted to. It will never 
be attempted by the Government. 

“Another reason for amending the Constitution is that the 
organic law of this nation cannot afford to set up the principle 
that taxation should be levied according to population rather than 
according to wealth. The justice of that proposition has been 
denied by every reputable economist who ever wrote a book, and 
by the laws of every government in Christendom, except now by 
our own. ‘ 

“A constitution that makes such a rule of taxation the only one 
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is wrong and must be amended. It must be amended in order to 
restore to the Government the now crippled power to maintain its 
position and authority in all emergencies. It must be amended 
in order that, if need be, the burdens of this Government can be 
distributed in some measure according to ability to bear them and 
benefits received. Metropolitan selfishness and greed may find 
cause for triumph over this maiming of the power of the Govern- 
ment and this denial of the Federal authority to tax wealth. But 
it will be but a momentary triumph. Every consideration of jus- 
tice and the national well-being demands that the limitations now 
set upon the tax power be stricken down.” 


The New York Evening Post (Ind.), does not think that the 
movement will ever make much headway or that either of the 
great political parties will commit itself to it. It says: 


“ The Springfield Republican lightly suggests that President 
Cleveland should recommend such an amendment, and Congress 
at its next session should submit it to the States. The next 
House of Representatives will contain 245 Republicans to 104 
Democrats and 7 Populists, and the two-thirds vote required for 
the submission of an amendment makes 238 votes necessary. 
Even if every Democrat and Populist should vote yea, it would 
also take more than half of the Repubicans to carry the proposi- 
tion and the idea that they would do such a thing is too absurd 
for discussion. Moreover, even Democratic stupidity could not 
be capable of a course which would throw away whatever slight 
chances of victory the party now has. It has burned its fingers 
badly enough over that fire to dread it for a long while to come.” 


A significant proposition, considering the source it proceeds 
from, is that made by Zhe National Corporation Reporter, 
Chicago, which is both a legal and financial organ. It favors a 
constitutional amendment requiring a two-thirds vote by the 
Supreme Court before an act of Congress can be nullified on ac- 
count of constitutional objections, and suggests that on revenue 


questions the provision ought possibly to be for a unanimous 
decision. It says: 


“In view of the fact that the present decision is that of a bare 
majority of the court, it must be admitted that the constitutional 
question is not free from doubt, and the rule of construction ap- 
plicable to doubtful cases might have easily provoked a contrary 
result. The vote of the court stands five to four, not even a two- 
thirds majority. A constitutional amendment would likely find 
favor with the American people, which would curtail this great 
power of invalidating a national act of Congress, by requiring 
either a two-thirds majority of the court, or a unanimous opin- 
ion upon questions of revenue legislation. 

“An epoch has been reached in the machinery of the court, and 
the power now asserted, may, with a less conscientious court, 
prove to be highly dangerous. Perhaps the entire subject of 
revenue as a governmental policy should be left to the determi- 
nation of the legislative and executive departments of the Govern- 
ment. At any rate there is here sufficient material for serious 
reflection when the various opinions of the Justices are carefully 
studied. That serious reflection will be more apparent as time 
flies, than now.” 


The Boston Transcrift (Rep.) thinks that it may become a 
live question whether such an institution as the Supreme Court is 
compatible with progressive republicanism. No half-dozen men, 
it says, are fit to be entrusted with such awful power over the 
destinies of a nation. 


“THE goldbugs say the country is in clover.” 
**Yes; an’ they’re a-trying’ to get a mortgage on all the cows.’’—7/e 
Constitution, Atlanta. 


DOWN South they now call Chicago the Northern metropolis of the 
nation. This in return for the Confederate monument, doubtless,—7se 
Herald, Boston. 


RIGHT HE Was.—‘ Now,” began the orator, ‘tin considering the money 
question, let us avoid false issues.” 

‘*Right vou air,’’ shouted Mr. Fallwheat. ‘‘I thort I was buyin’ $3,coo of 
‘em once, and it turned out to be sawdust.”’—7he Journal, [Indiana polis. 


‘““WAS he trying to dead-beat his way?” asked one of the passengers as 
the train started on again. 

“Worse than that,"’ said the conductor, flushed from his violent exer- 
tions: ‘“‘he was taking a straw vote on free silver. ’"—7he 7ribune, Chicago- 
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THE ONLY CURE FOR SLUMS. 


ORD SHAFTESBURY, after sixty years of fruitful work 

in behalf of sanitary reform, expressed his conviction that 
unless the “domiciliary conditions” of the working classes of 
England “are Christianized, all hope of moral or social improve- 
Since 1851 England has been passing 
measures for the proper housing of the poor and the reformation 
of the slums, and the Act of 1890, which is the most radical of all, 
provides for the expropriation by public authority, upon fair 
terms, of hopelessly insanitary property. Dr. E. R. L. Gould, 
who has made a study of the housing of laboring people in 
Europe as a special agent of the National Department of Labor, 
discusses in Zhe Forum (June) the results achieved under 
English legislation upon the subject and urges similar action by 
the municipalities of this country. 
would be wise for municipalities to acquire land for the purpose 
of embarking in housing operations in competition with private 
enterprise, as the necessity of making a fair financial showing 
would lead to the imposition of high rents, which the poor could 
not afford to pay. 


ment is utterly in vain.” 


He does not believe that it 


And he proceeds as follows: 


“If authority were given to the New York Board of Health to 
expropriate insanitary buildings and areas upon conditions fairly 
similar tothe English method, what should be done with the land? 
It seems to me that the very first thing would be to provide 
breathing spaces and playgrounds in congested districts. The 
rear-tenement has been an awful curse, destructive alike to health 
and morality. It should be the first to be destroyed, and its dis- 
appearance may be made the means of a positive benefit: If the 
proper thing is done, it may turn out a favorable circumstance for 
New York’s future inhabitants that rear-tenements were so long 
endured. When certain structures are torn down, the land 
should, in the majority of instances, be paved over, a covering 
erected to shelter the rear part in rainy weather, and light ap- 
paratus, such as parallel bars, swings, and poles for climbing, 
should be set up. 

“Few really appreciate the dismal dreariness of life to children 
inthe tenements. There is no opportunity to legitimate play, no 
rational outlet for an excess of animal spirits. At every step the 
child is confronted with prohibitions. The police subdue bois- 
terousness and prevent ball-throwing or any unusually active 
game in the streets. The yard-areas, where yard-areas exist, 
are forbidden to be used for many pastimes dear to the juvenile 
heart. The lack of opportunity for healthful exercise or proper 
recreation causes the formation of gangs for nocturnal maraud- 
ings, at first purely mischievous, but ending very frequently in 
criminality. Anything which offers legitimate satisfaction to the 
shild’s desire for amusement is one of the surest methods of cor- 
recting the sinister influences of tenement life. Money spent for 
recreative spots of the kind mentioned means a smaller outgo for 
the maintenance of order and the protection of unoffending peo- 
ple, and, most important of all, it means the saving of human 
character. The exhilaration of earnest play and organization for 
childish sport will surely powerfully offset the philosophy of the 
streets.” 

The first step in house-reform, says Dr. Gould, is to get rid, 
gradually, of the bad houses by expropriation. 


he writes as follows: 


As to the cost, 


“Sanitary awakenings are always expensive, and expropria- 
tion, even under the most favorable circumstances, is costly. 
But there is no help for it, if reform is to be undertaken ina 
rational way. The burden need not entirely fall upon the present 
generation. We cannot levy upon our forefathers, who are pri- 
marily responsible, but we can assess benefits upon our descend- 
ants. Long-term loans for this purpose ought to be easily floated 
by our large cities at 3 per cent. or 3% per cent., with provision 
for an annual sinking fund. Land resold ought not to entail 
very heavy losses. Prejudice against expropriation, founded 
upon exaggerated ideas of its costliness, are current, because 
English experience under the old system is known and under the 
new method is not known. The difference has been simply enor- 
mous. 


: Land in London has been acquired under the act of 1890 
tor much Jess than half what it would have cost if expropriated 
before that date. 


Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, Birming- 
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ham, Liverpool, and, for the most part, London, have had their 
experience under the old régime, and it was this which caused 
the change to a more equitable basis. Substitution of real for 
rental value has produced an altogether different effect, and the 
power to expropriate on this basis is the greatest sanitary need 
to-day of most of our large cities.” i 





A WOMAN’S VIEW OF GRANT ALLEN’S 
FREE-LOVE NOVEL. 


OMAN’S enfranchisement was the object which, as he 
himself has told us, Mr. Grant Allen had in view when 

he gave to the world his story of “‘'The Woman Who Did.” Asa 
friend of woman, he deemed it necessary to open her eyes to the 


“slavery of marriage,” which he regards as the worst obstacle to 


economic and moral independence. It is therefore peculiarly 


interesting to know what a distinguished woman, a leader 
of the progressive English women, and who has long been 
identified with the movements for suffrage and economic reform, 
Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett, thinks of the ideas promulgated 
by Mr. Allen. She reviews his novel in 7he Fortnightly Re- 
view (May), in a very spirit¢d article, and dissents from those 
critics who credited it with literary strength or artistic merit. 
Mrs. Fawcett finds the story feeble and silly to the last degree 
from an artistic point of view, and justifies her notice of it by the 
necessity of combating what she calls Mr. Allen's “rubbish” about 
the family, marriage, respectability, and chastity. She resents 
the attempt “to attach the fatal and perfidious bark of free love, 
which has no capacity in itself even to keep afloat, to a substan- 
tial craft which has proved itself seaworthy, and has shown great 
power of making way, even when wind and tide were against it,” 
and disputes Mr. Allen’s claim to speak as a friend of women. 
We quote from Mrs. Fawcett’s article : 


“But it is satisfactory to remember that Mr. Grant Allen has 
never given help by tongue or pen to any practical effort to im- 
prove the legal or social status of women. He is not a friend but 
an enemy, and it is as an enemy that he endeavors to link to- 
gether the claim of women to citizenship and social and industrial 
independence with attacks upon marriage and the family. The 
whole of the social revolution sketched in‘ The Woman Who Did’ 
would amount in its practical result to libertinage, not to liberty ; 
it would mean the immeasurable degradation of women; it would 
reduce to anarchy the most momentous of human relationships— 
the relation between husband and wife and parents and children. 
Mr. Grant Allen has the audacity to say that the ideal of marriage 
now cherished by civilized men and women, associated as it is 
with permanence and mutual love and mutual fidelity, is nothing 
but a surviving relic of the ape and the tiger. His position is so 
preposterous as scarcely to need refutation. When we see apes 
and tigers freeing themselves from the weight of chance desires, 
capable of lifelong fidelity and mutual devotion, then it will be 
time to compare human marriage and the human recognition of 
the family tie with the primitive instincts of the brute creation. 
It is not as if the arrangements which Mr.Grant Allen announces 
as a new patent method of regenerating humanity had not been 
tried and found wanting, and especially wanting so far as they 
afford the elements of a social life satisfactory to women. It isa 
truism that every social arrangement which is injurious to one 
sex is injurious to the other, and therefore it is perhaps impossi- 
ble to prove that women would be more injured than men by the 
destruction of the family and the substitution of concubinage for 
marriage; but, as the domestic part of life forms such a very 
large proportion of the existence of most women, their interests 
are more directly and unmistakably assailed by the socialistic 
doctrines in the matter of sex preached by Mr. Grant Allen. 

“This is the rock of offense on which Socialism has very fre- 
quently split. Many Socialists cannot divest themselves of the 
idea of property in marriage. Marriage, as they see it, consists 
in a man seizing or becoming possessed of a woman, and keeping 
her as his private property to the exclusion of all other claimants. 
To drop this notion of property, and to rise to the idea of mutual 
fidelity, mutual responsibility, mutual duties, mutual rights, is 
something which is beyond men. It is an instance of the confu- 
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sion arising from the use of the theory and the language of the 
market or of economics, where such theory and language are 
totally inapplicable. The central idea of Mr. Grant Allen’s book 
is that marriage means slavery ; but he only reiterates this again 
and again, without attempting to prove it. Indeed, he would 
have a hard task before him if he attempted to show good cause 
why the most fundamental of all human relationships should be 
subject to no human law or regulation. He purports to write in 
the interests of women, but there will be very few women who do 
not see that his little book belongs very much more to the unre- 
generate man than to women at all. The ape and tiger in man 
rebel against the restraints which civilization has imposed on his 
primitive instincts; but the ape and tiger become feebler as civ- 
ilization becomes more developed. Occasionally they utter an 
incoherent cry, and ‘The Woman Who Did’ is one of them.” 





*COIN’S FINANCIAL FOOL.” 


O the making of books in reply to “Coin’s Financial School” 
(see THe Lirerary Dicest, April 27), there seems to be 
no end. The popularity of that little book in the South and 
West is so great that the anti-silver men in all sections of the 
country have felt it necessary to produce something equally effec- 
tive in support of their side of the case, but of the numerous 
“replies” which have so far appeared in all shapes and forms, the 
strongest is doubtless that written by Mr. Horace White, editor 
of The New York Evening Post, who is acknowledged to be one 
of the leading gold monometalists on this side of the water. Mr. 
White's “reply” first appeared in the columns of 7he Lvening 
Post ina series of editorials, and has since been published as a 
pamphlet by the Sound Currency Committee of the New York 
Reform Club, which has been carrying on an “educational cam- 
paign” in favor of “sound money.” Mr. White takes up Coin’s 
statements in the order in which they were made and attempts to 
dispose of them. He accuses Coin of unfairness, misrepresenta- 
tion of historical facts, garbling of documents, and many other 
sins of omission and commission, including “forgery.” We ex- 
tract Mr. White’s answers to some of Coin’s important proposi- 
tions. In regard to the “debate” with Lyman J. Gage, Mr. 
White writes as follows: 


“We shall now examine something which has the outward 
semblance of an argument. It is that part which embraces the 
colloquy with Mr. L. J. Gage. Mr. Gage, says ‘Coin,’ asked the 
question: ‘How can you have, at any fixed ratio, the same com- 
mercial value on two separate metals that are from time to time 
varying in the quantity of each produced?’ To which ‘Coin’ 
made an elaborate answer, beginning thus: 


““*When the mints of the world are thrown open and the governments 
say, ‘ We will take all the silver and gold that comes,’ an unlimited demand 
is established. The supply islimited. Now, with an unlimited demand 
and a limited supply, there is nothing to stop the commercial value 
of the two metals going up in the market except the governments saying: 
‘* Hold on! These metals are for money—we fix the value at which they circu- 
late. This unlimited demand is for silver at $1 for 371% grains, and $1 for 
232-10 grains of gold—we stamp those into dollars respectively in those 
quantities.’’’ 

“Observe first that ‘the mints of the world’ (not any less num- 
ber) are to be thrown open in order to create an unlimited de- 
mand. Mr. Gage’s attention being thus fixed, ‘Coin’ continued: 

“*England demonetized silver in 1816; but as Germany, France and the 
Latin Union and the United States had their mints open to the free coinage 
of silver and gold, the demand thus created was sufficient to maintain the 
parity (equal value) of the two metals, and the action of England had no 
effect on the price of silver.’ 

“Then he says that the United States demonetized silver in 
February, 1873, and was followed by Germany in July, 1873—the 
fact being that Germany did it on the 23d of November, 1871— 
that France and the Latin Union did it in 1874, and India in 1893, 
which accounts for the decline in the price of that metal. Next 
we have a table of the market ratios of silver and gold from 1687, 
when it was 14.94, to 1873, when it was 15.92, to show how steady 
they had been before the latter date. 

“*You will see from this table,’ continues ‘Coin,’ ‘that from 
1687 to 1873 the commercial ratio of the two metals was never 
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lower than 1 to 14.14and never higher than 1 to 16.25, a variation 
of only about two points.’ 

“What is meant by ‘two points’? They are spoken of as some- 
thing quite trivial. Bear in mind that the whole question is this: 
What deviation of the market ratio from the legal ratio will suffice 
to carry one or other of the metals out of circulation and have us 
going on one leg, as ‘Coin’ is fond of putting it? The difference 
between 14.14 and 6.25 is exactly 15 per cent. Is this a trivial 
matter? Under modern conditions of trade a premium of one 
tenth of one per cent. is sufficient to carry either one of the metals 
to the melting-pot or to foreign countries. Mr. Robert Giffen 
says that a much smaller premium than the one we have named 
will suffice to carry gold out of circulation. A fortior7 the ‘two 
points’ which ‘Coin’ juggles into the reader’s mind as something 
quite insignificant would constitute an absolutely impassable bar- 
rier to bimetalism. But the effect was paralyzing to the intellect 
of Mr. Gage, who replied that this steadiness of only two points 
variation ‘has been due to the enlarged use of these two metals 
as money under a free-coinage law adopted dy the principal 
nations of the world.’ 

“Observe that ‘the mints of the world’ have dwindled to ‘the 
principal nations of the world,’ without particular designation. 
Having got Gage to admit more than ‘Coin’ had contended for, 
the latter continued thus: 


“* Then, Mr. Gage,’ said ‘Coin,’ ‘we agree, do we not, thatthe commercial 
value of silver and gold can be maintained at par ona fixed ratio at 15% to 
1, or 16 to 1, if their free coinage is provided for dy the same nations that 
had such a lawin 1873?’ ‘Yes,’ said Mr. Gage, ‘ we agree thus far.’ 

“Here ‘the mints of the world,’ with which this lecture began, 
and which if thrown open to both metals would create ‘an unlim- 
ited demand’ for both, have shrunk again. A moment ago they 
were the principal nations of the world. Now they are ‘the same 
nations that had such a law in 1873,’ z.e., the United States and 
the Latin Union! This is the reverse process of Fa/stay’s men 
in buckram.” 


Mr. White, by the way, gives letters from Mr. Gage and others 
figuring in the “debates,” stating that the writers never attended 
any such “lectures” as those reported by Coin and never made the 
remarks put by him in their mouths. Mr. White insists that 
these denials are necessary, in view of the alleged fact that many 
of Coin’s readers have mistaken fiction for actuality and have 
thought that Coin had really met and refuted the financiers men- 
tioned in his reports. 

Coin founds his advocacy of free silver on the assumption that 
it would create an “unlimited demand” for the white metal and 
thus raise its price. Mr. White says on this point: 


“Free coinage of both gold and silver does not create an un- 
limited demand for both metals. It does not even change the 
pre-existing demand except for one purpose—that of paying pre- 
existing debts. After this temporary purpose is achieved, then, 
supposing that the ratio is really effectual, and that the two 
metals are at a parity in the market, the general preference for 
gold, arising from its convenience in all commercial transactions 
which call for the use of a money metal, will be as strong after 
bimetalism as before. Banks and individuals who have to trans- 
fer metal and to store it and take care of it will pay a premium 
for it equal to the extra cost of handling silver, and when a 
premium is paid for one of the metals, bimetalism no longer 
exists. 

“This is on the supposition that the ratio agreed upon is so 
near the market ratio that we ‘start fair.’ That ratio would be 
about 32 tor. If we do not start fair we shall stumble at the first 
step. There will be an immediate grab for gold, and bimetalism 
will be dead before it is born. But, it is asked, what could any- 
body do with gold except to pay his debts with it? He could use 
it to make new bargains on a gold basis. It is admitted that the 
law can compel people to take silver or copper or anything else 
for past debts. Our history has many lamentable examples 
where the law compelled people to accept much less than they 
had bargained for—Continental money for example. But it is 
firmly denied that the law can compel people in this country to 
make future bargains in silver if they prefer to make them in 
gold.” 


With reference to Coin’s assertion that the silver dollar was 
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the monetary unit in this country from 1792 to 1873 Mr. White 


says: 

“The fact is, that the silver dollar was the monetary unit in 
this country defore 1792, but never afterward. It was made 
such by the Congress of the Confederation in 1785. This was the 
silver peso or fesata of Spain, which had been in circulation in 
the colonies more than a hundred years, and was called here a 
dollar. Now, in order to keep one’s head clear it must be borne 
in mind that the word unit means one thing, not two or more 
things; also that there are several different kinds of units, asa 
unit of a number, a unit of length, a unit of weight, a unit of 
value. We will now quote the law of 1792 verbatim: 

“*That there shall be, from time to time, struck and coined at the said 
mint, coins of gold, silver and copper of the following denominations, 
values and descriptions viz.: Eagles—each to be of the value of ten 
dollars or units, and to contain 247 grains and four-eighths of a grain of pure, 
or 270 grains of standard, gold. [Half eagles and quarter eagles of corres- 
ponding weights and fineness.] Dollars or units—each to be of the value of 
the Spanish milled dollar as the same is now current, and to contain 371 
grains and four sixteenths of a grain of pure, or 416 grains of standard, 
silver.’ 

“*Coin’ having presented the unit to his school as a unit of 
number, immediately changes it intoa unit of va/ue, saying: 
‘Congress adopted silver and gold as money. It then proceeded 
to fix the unit. That is, it then fixed what should constitute one 
dollar, the same thing that the mathematician did when he fixed 
one figure from which all others should be counted. Congress 
fixed the monetary unit to consist of 37114 grains of pure silver 
and provided for a certain amount of alloy (baser metal) to be 
mixed with it to give it greater hardness and durability.’ 

“Now gold and silver are not one thing, but ‘wo ¢hings. If 
‘Coin’ had said: ‘Congress adopted ‘wo things as money ; it then 
proceeded to fix the one thing,’ everybody could have seen that 
that would be a contradiction of terms. Suppose the iaw had 
then provided for the coinage of a gold dollar. Could anybody 
say, in that case, that the monetary unit was the silver dollar any 
more than the gold dollar? In 1849 Congress did provide for 
coining a gold dollar, and more gold dollars were actually coined 
after that date than all the silver dollars that were coined from 
the beginning of the Government till 1873. Yet ‘Coin’ tells us 
that ‘the silver dollar still remained the unit and continued so 
until 1873.’ If the silver dollar was the unit, what, in heaven’s 
name, was the gold dollar? 

“The word ‘unit’ as used in the law meant a unit of number. 
If it had meant a unit of value, bimetalism could not have been 
established. Suppose the law had said, ‘apples and oranges 
shall be legal tender, but only the apple shall be the unit of 
value.’ That would have been a contradiction of terms. All the 
confusion which ‘Coin’ has produced arises from the use of the 
word ‘unit’ in two different ways, first as a unit of number and 
second as a unit of value. ‘Coin’ exhibits it on a blackboard as 
a’unit of number, and then cunningly asks us to take it as a unit 
of value. This is thimble-rigging—‘now you see it, and now 
you don’t.’ It is like saying on one page of the book ‘twice 
one is one,’ and on the next page ‘twice one is two.’” 


Concluding his examination of the lectures, Mr. White says: 


“The whole argument of the book, so far as it uses argument, 
is that we need more money, and that free coinage at 16 to 1 will 
give us more. That is exactly what the other side deny. They 
say that it would merely displace gold and give us no more money 
than we had before, but a poorer kind. In his pretended dis- 
pute with L. J. Gage, on page 38, ‘Coin’ said that he should 
‘leave the subject of independent free coinage by the United 
States to the last.’ Looking anxiously for that, we find it to con- 
sist of his assertion that ‘free coinage by the United States will 
at once establish a parity between the two metals,’ meaning a 
parity at the ratio of 16 to1. Now all the bimetalists of repute 
n this country, such as Gen. Francis A. Walker and the late 
S. Dana Horton, hold the contrary opinion. 

“The question may be asked how the book came to have so 
much popularity and such a large circulation. The answer is 
easy—it is due tothe pictures. These, it must be admitted, are 
very clever, altho of unequal merit. Without them not five hun- 
dred copies of such a senseless book could have been sold, or 
given away. But what a gloomy fate would be ours if the destiny 
of the Republic lay in the hands of any skilful designer of comic 
almanacs !” 
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Presidential ‘‘ Booms”’ up to Date.—The contrast between the 
Republicans and the Democrats in the matter of presidential tim- 
ber is very great. Itis pointed out by 7he Baltimore Sun that, 
altho the national conventions are to take place within a year, not 
a single Democratic candidate can be said to be before the people, 
while Republican candidates and booms are as plentiful as ever. 
The Chicago Record summarizes the Republican presidential 
situation as follows: ‘There is a great unanimity of opinion 
among newspapers of both parties that Governor Morton, of New 
York, can have the solid vote of that State in the next Republi- 
can National Convention if he wants it. 

‘Ohio has expressed her preference for McKinley. 

“Maine will instruct her delegates for Reed. 

“Indiana will be true to Harrison. 

“There is little doubt that Iowa will be solidly in favor of Alli- 
son. 

“But the nominee of the party will unquestionably be a West- 
ern man. 

“The voters of the territory west of the Alleghany Mountains 
elect the President in this country. With one exception, the Re- 
publicans have succeeded with a Western man at the head of 
their ticket. The West will dominate the convention of 1896, and 
it will be for a Western man. 

“If McKinley comes with the solid vote of Ohio at his back he 
will divide the vote of the West with Allison, if the latter shall 
be acandidate. But it is extremely doubtful whether Ohio's vote 
will be solid for McKinley, who occupies exactly the position 
that Mr. Sherman did in 1880 and 1884. The machine in the 
State, managed by Foraker, is not for McKinley. The®nomina- 
tion of Bushnell for Governor was clearly in opposition to the 
McKinley interest, altho a resolution favoring McKinley for Pres- 
ident was put in the platform, but that was in the interest of har- 
mony. 

“The only Western men mentioned for the nomination, other 
than Allison and McKinley, have been mentioned at the East to 
divide the West, tho Cullom, perhaps, will claim the I)linois dele- 
gation. 

“Iowa's candidate is a popular one, as he is an extremist in 
nothing. Outside of Indiana Harrison has no considerable fol. 
lowing in the West, and his strength lies in the East and South. 
Morton may use his strength in New York in Harrison's favor, 
but Reed, of Maine, will not. No Western State, except Indiana, 
Iowa, and Ohio, has a serious candidate, and probably Allison is 
the strongest of the three with the conservative men of the party.” 


+ 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


A man is “not a candidate for President ” inthe same sense that a woman 
never expects to marry.—7Zhe /ribune, Detroit. 

WHO was George Washington? First in war, first in peace, and soon to 
be madea “feature” of by the enterprising magazines.— 7he Globe, Boston. 

OLNEY will stand no nonsense from foreign nations when he gets to be 
Secretary of State. If they do not behave themselves he will come at them 
with an injunction.— 7he Journal, Springfield. 

WITH the general adjournment of State legislatures throughout the 
nation the country once more resumes the aspect of the times of peace.— 
The R: cord, Chicago. 

SILVER seems to have now become a great patent medicine, warranted 
to cure biliousness, mend broken legs, repair squint eyes, give bald-headed 
men long, curly hair, and in fact relieve anything from corns to consump- 


tion.—Zhe American, Nashville. 
- ” 
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—Evening Telegram, New York. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


MR. KIPLING’S WORK, SO FAR. 


AINTE-BEUVE thought it more important for a young 
writer, at the beginning of his career, to do differently from 
others than todo better. Mr. William Henry Bishop reminds us 
of this opinion of the great critic's, in an article on “ Mr. Kipling’s 
Work, So Far,” in Zhe Forum (June), in which he says that Mr. 
Kipling has conformed most exactly to this precept, and that he 
has from the outset done differently from his fellows and better 
than most of them. Mr. Bishop thinks that Kipling “drew an 
attention that could not be denied him ;” that he has charmed the 
world with a fresh power of observation in the revelation of a 
new field, with bold 

and direct narrative, 
with skilful charac- 
ter-drawing, with im- 
aginative insight into 
the domain of the rare 
with 
genuine pathos, and 
with a fine and per- 
vading play of humor. 
Kipling is further 
spoken of as follows: 


and curious, 


“He isa belligerent 
and even decidedly 
pugnacious spirit -- 
one of those who ap- 
pear in due course 
to unceremoniously 

ioe ‘3 knock about accepted 
5 traditions, disturb the 
apathy that tends to 
settle down upon the 
arts if too long let alone, and to clear the literary atmosphere. 
Bret Harte did that in his day; so in a lesser degree did Cable, 
with both cf whom Kipling has affiliations. A writer must have 
his literary ancestry, and, whether consciously or not, Mr. Kip- 
ling descends from Bret Harte. Had the pioneer stories of Cali- 
fornia not been written, we should possibly never have had these 
pioneer stories of India. 

“In one of the stories, too, of the latest volume, ‘Many Inven- 
tions te descends directly from Hawthorne. The half-faun, 
Mowgli, amiable lover of nature, and foster-brother of the wild 
things of creation, is simply Donatello, of ‘The Marble Faun,’ 
placed in a new setting. This tale is marred by a jarring note, 
the somewhat characteristic fault of a haste that can not be relied 
upon to keep the general development and proportion of a theme 
up to its nobility of conception. Imperfectly rendered speech, 
broken English, invariably provokes a smile and belongs to the 
region of low comedy. After the smooth, melodious discourse of 
Kenyon, Hilda, Miriam, talk of ‘der cult of der old gods,’ and 
the like, by the German inspector, Miiller, is a great incongruity ; 
it simply destroys the seriousness of the thought as fast as it is 
emitted.” 





LATEST PORTRAIT OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Mr. Bishop observes that Mr. Kipling, having succeeded in 
making himself different from others, likes often to be as different 
as may be from himself; that he at least avoids striking always 
the same monotonous note. In summing up his estimate of this 
Anglo-Indian writer, Mr. Bishop says: 


“It remains food for recurring speculation, by the way, why it 
is that the British soldier should be typified by the most genuine 
of Irishmen. Is it meant to be conveyed that the Irish element in 
the army is as superior to the rest as is Mulvaney to his two 
mates? For he is made to rise head and shoulders above them in 
every sense. The little London cockney, Ortheris, is, at most, 
‘nippy’ and tough, like one of his own terriers; while the lum- 
bering Yorkshireman, Learoyd, is simply, as Ortheris puts it, ‘a 
*‘ay-rick in trousies. "E be’aves like one, an’... ’e’ll die 
under one.’ ... 
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“Mr. Kipling has not yet introduced India to us as thoroughly 
as was to be expected. If he be intending more, it must be in 
future books, for there is less than ever of India in ‘Many Inven- 
tions." He has devoted himself thus far to a somewhat super- 
ficial India, to people found in the military garrisons and at the 
health-resort of Simla, those who were his first audience. He 
looks from within the European lines, and the belt of fusion he 
considers is chiefly that where the Europeans employ the natives 
as their domestics and distribute to them impartial kicks and 
halfpence. Or, when he departs from this, it is, by preference, 
for an India of signs and wonders, an Orient still pretty closely 
allied with that of the ‘Arabian Nights’ and of Moore's ‘Lalla 
Rookh.’ To mingle some strong unhackneyed melodramtic epi- 
sode in an environment of horses, dogs, guns, drinks, tobacco, 
profanity, chauvinistic devotion to the British Empire, satire of 
the Indian Government, and other such-like ‘man’s man’s’ diver- 
sions, would seem to be his chief ideal. But there is another and 
essential India inside this external one, and it may be that a good 
part of the rich field still remains to be worked. In our daya 
considerable part of the populace enjoys the benefits of university 
education; rich native merchants found libraries and extend the 
hand of fellowship and benevolence even to England; their 
princes marry European wives, and have villas at Nice and 
shooting-boxes in Scotland. In one of Mr. Kipling’s own tales, 
already mentioned, we see the Bengali law-student, a fashionably- 
dressed, skeptical man of the world, walking down to his club in 
London. He concedes that when he gets back to India he shall 
probably take up again all his old Hindu ways and superstitions 
—and like them. It would be interesting indeed to follow him, 
to see the wav of life of Ram Chunder dnd his circle when he did 
get home. The novels and stories of ‘manners,’ for which there 
would seem to be ample material in India, ought to be, as else- 
where, superior to those of adventure.” 


SWAY OF THE MODERN NOVEL. 


HE annual issue of novels, tales, and other fiction, in the 
shape of new books and new editions, is far beyond the 


powers of the most voracious reader. It is estimated by a con- 


tributor to Chaméers’s Journal to amount to something like three 


books for every day in the year. Of the many modern successes 


which the writer thinks it is not easy to account for, the follow- 
ing, among others, are chronicled, and the reader is asked to 
make his or her own deductions : 


“The sale of thirty-four of the books issued by Mrs. Henry 
Wood has exceeded a million of copies; and had she been able to 
secure a royalty on all the dramatizations of them, she might 
have been, if not a millionaire, at least a much wealthier author. 
‘East Lynne’ leads off at four hundred thousand; ‘The Chan- 
nings’ at one hundred and forty thousand; ‘Mrs. Haliburton’s 
Troubles,’ one hundred and twenty thousand; and so on down 
the long list, in a descending scale of popularity. Of the ‘ Heav- 
enly Twins,’ four thousand were sold in three-volume form, and 
fifty thousand altogether in 1894. ‘Dodo’ and the ‘ Yellow Aster’ 
both did well: of the latter, three thousand went in three-volume 
form, and the book is in a fourteenth edition. Of Hall Caine’s 
*‘Manxman,’ fifty thousand copies were sold in five months. . . 

“The sale of J. M. Barrie’s books was slow at first; it took five 
months to sell the first five hundred of ‘Auld Licht Idylls’ 
notice in The Spectator started the book; and ‘A Window in 
Thrums’ has run up to fifty thousand copies; while of the ‘Littl 
Minister’ forty-six thousand have been sold. It is quite natura 
here to point to the success last year of S. R. Crockett with the 
‘Raiders’ and‘ Lilac Sun-bonnet,’ while the fortunate author has 
engagements booked up till the end of the century; and Ian Mac 
laren’s ‘Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’ has had a sale of thirt: 
thousand copies in five months. .. . 

“Mr. Blackmore’s ‘Lorna Doone,’ one of the finest of ou! 
modern romances, had, as The Spectator says, ‘the superior ac 
vantage of being novel as well as a novel, and came upon the 
world with the freshness and sunshine of a Spring morning.’ To 
other than the Devonshire man, it is ‘as good as clotted cream 
almost.’ Murray indicates its value as a guide to Exmoor. At 
first neglected, Mr. Blackmore believes his romance caught : 
when the ‘marriage of the Princess Louise with the Marquis 0! 
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Lorne happened by the similarity of name to bring the book to 
public hearing.’ It has gone through thirty-eight editions, while 
the original three-volume edition has been reprinted. Mr. 
Blackmore has never again reached the same high-water mark.” 





THE PICTORIAL CRAZE. 


HE editor of “a prominent weekly” is reported by Mr. 
Sidney Fairfield, in LzpPzncott’s for June, as saying that 
his paper wanted no literary matter beyond a very small amount 
—about enough to fill three columns; that what he does want, 
and what he gives all his energy to secure, is illustrations, the 
reading-matter to carry the pictures being “easy enough to get.” 
“In other words,” says Mr. Fairfield, “the purely pictorial ele- 
ment is the controlling end and be-all of this enterprising pub- 
lisher. Mr. Fairfield finds that the craze for pictures is now 
prevalent with publishers of periodicals, and he comments as fol- 
lows on the prevailing taste : 


“Coincident with this ascendency of the art pictorial is the 
peculiar character of the illustration itself. If the average 
picture-paper is a criterion of the public taste, the race has devel- 
oped a predominant curiosity regarding the female adorned and 
unadorned. Womanisthe summum bonum and the sine gua non 
of the art of the modern illustrator. The clever ones do her ade- 
quate justice and show her to us in satisfactory poses and correct 
costumes, altho we tire of their weekly or monthly iteration of 
the same subject with a new joke or dialog as its only excuse fo1 
existence. But the other fellows, the young men who lack the 
touch of individuality, who are incapable of special characteriza- 
tion, and who have to bear always in mind the limitations of 
color-printing processes, give us the American female, one and 
the same, month by month and season by season, with a change 
of costume now and then in deference to fashions’ decree.” 


Mr. Fairfield again notes that “woman is the one great subject 
for illustration”—prima donnas and ballet-dancers, actresses and 
society heiresses, queens and famous adventuresscs, business 
women and society women who are philanthropic, women who 
can cook, and women who love outdoor sports, and so on. He 


continues : 


‘With all this space in our publications pre-empted by the pic- 
torial, the gentry who live by selling what they write must take 
metaphorically to the woods, for the reading public has suddenly 
become picture-mad. The highest thought, the deepest truth, 
the most exquisite bit of sustained description, poetry, dialog, 
love, tragedy, humor, realism of any kind, all are subjected by 
the weeklies and monthlies to the tyranny of the pictorial, until 
everything a writer writes, and too often, alas! that which he 
doesn’t write, is seized upon and illustrated as if in the endeavor 
to help him make himself understood. 

“And does the illustrator really help the writer? 
sarily. 


Not neces- 
Often he takes most outrageous license with the truth as 
written. He is essentially an exaggerator, a perverter of the 
facts. He sins on the side of his picture, never on that of the 
manuscript. He makes effects; he does not inform. If his pic- 
ture is not an attractive one, we are apt not to read what accom- 
panies it, and in sucha case he does the writer an absolute injury. 
If the picture zs an attractive one, the reader’s curiosity is often 
satisfied by the picture alone, and he doesn’t care to read what 
has been written. And it is very frequently true that the pic- 
torial attractiveness of a publication is such that the mere con- 
templation of its pictures suffices, and the purchaser tosses it aside 
without reading aline. .. . 

_ “Let it not be supposed that I would do away entirely with the 
illustrator. Far from it. What I object to is over-illustration, 
the picture-on-every-other-page idea. Let us have things pro- 
portioned to their true value. Let the reading-matter have the 
most of the space. The written word is the first and the highest 
€xpression of thought, and it ever will be.” 





THE “Trilby ” fad is visibly on the wane, and its rapid disappearance 
may now be tooked for. Having been successfully dramatized, which 
means, of course, vulgarized, and having reached the stage of parody, its 
jine fleur is lost to it. Asto these parodies, not one has been produced with 
4 single gleam of real wit. The most inanely dreary of them all is proba- 
bly the “ Billtry” of Mary Kyle Dallas.— 7he Bookman. 
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WHAT GUSTAVE FREYTAG WAS TO GERMAN 
LITERATURE. 


ITTLE but praise is contained in the German notices of 
Gustav Freytag’s death. The late writer was too much in 
sympathy with the people to make enemies among them. Out- 
side of Germany his importance is slightly understood. There 
has been a wild rush for bad translations of his works—(not every 
German has a Bayard Taylor to interpret him) —and the Freytag 
obituaries have been filled with hasty criticism of his works. An 
exception to this rule is Conrad Alberti’s article in the Revue 
Bleue, Paris. This writer recognizes that Freytag exercised 
greater influence over his countrymen than any of his contem- 
poraries, and that he has done much to elevate the character of 
the Germans. M. Alberti says: 


“During the last hundred and fifty years German literature has 
been essentially Bourgeots. During the Rococo period, when 
the petty princes imitated Louis XIV. by raising handsome res- 
idences and giving fétes, the Bourgeoisie, plundered mercilessly 
by the nobles, found their greatest comfort in the poets, mostly 
poor devils who were treated by the princes with insolent con- 
tempt. As gentle and as timid as the German tradespeople re- 
main even to this day, your Gellerts and Romlers expressed 
themselves in verses that sounded more like a prayer than a 
menace. Klopstock and Biirger aspired to republican ideals, but 
it was left to Schiller to rouse the masses to a just conception of 
their rights. After his death Goethe reigned supreme in the in- 
tellectual world, but—-like Horace and Shakespere—he hated the 
masses and only admired talent. The rights promised to the 
people by the rulers in 1813 were never conceded ; it is one of the 
destinies of the German Bourgeoisie to be forever duped. They 
became even more reactionary than their Government. For a 
while it seemed as if the German middle-classes would be roused 
by such foreign intellects as Hume and Rousseau, but Humboldt 
and Stein extinguished this fire. Foreign influence found impen- 
etrable barriers, and the German Bourgeoisie stood before two 
alternatives—to disappear or to find a man who could inspire them 
with new life. Luckily such a man was found. His name was 
Gustav Freytag. 

“As the son of a well-to-do physician of Breslau, Gustav Frey- 
tag loved the Bourgeoisie. Hestudied them and wrote for them. 
He did not bubble over with revolutionary ideas—a thing de- 
tested by his class—but he was observing and penetrating, and 
as cold as the grayish-blue heavens of his country. His ideal 
was the same as that of Schiller—to live quietly and independ- 
ently by the proceeds of work suitable to his talents and taste, 
free from control and irksome paternalism.” 


The writer here reviews the life of the late “journalist,” for 
Freytag called himself a journalist with pleasure. In his own 
magazine—the Grenzdboten, he offered the public well-written and 
brainy articles On topics of current interest. This caused the 
great success of the Grenzdboten, thinks M. Alberti. It was a 
good thing for journalism that the Breslau professors refused 
Freytag permission to lecture on history. 
success of journalism did not satisfy him. He wished to create 
something more lasting. He wrote “Soll und Haben.” 


But the ephemeral 


“His dream [continues M. Alberti] was the union of the two 
aristocracies—the aristocracy of birth and that of merit—into one 
strong and beautiful generation. He had espoused a countess, 
and in many of his plays and novels there is a marriage between 
a noble lady and a citizen, and wice versa. He did what no 
others had dared to do before him. He introduced the reading 
public, whose craving for romance had hitherto been fed on the 
historic masquerades of Sir Walter Scott, to the counting-houses 
of Breslau. In his own marvelous way he showed to the Ger- 
mans that the traffic in coffee and sugar is well worth the efforts 
of an elevated spirit, and that the successful battle of a merchant- 
man against a pirate is as interesting as the Trojan War.” 





THE Bronté Museum, at Haworth, England, hasjust been formally opened 
to the public. The museum is near the old church and vicarage house. It 
is said that the collection of relics is unimportant,.a few sketches, books 


and my i, being all that is available-at present; The only original 
ortrait of Charlotte Bronté in existence is in the possession of the Rev. 


Mr. Nicholls, her husband. 
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PEN SKETCHES OF SARDOU AT HOME. 


OOR, unknown, entering Paul Féval’s house, in 1854, to 
propose to the novelist the idea of a drama on America, 
which Féval listened to while repressing more than a smile, is 
the first sketch given of Sardou by Ange Galdemar in an article 
in McClure’s for June. Féval gave the writer the following em- 
bodiment of a picture: 


“Even as I write this, I still see that delicately modeled face, 
marked with suffering, discouragement, and yet with force of 
will; those restless eyes whose short-sighted look belies the truth ; 
those features so admirably shaded, a little too sharp, and even 
pointed, perhaps, causing me to cast a furtive glance toward his 
back in search of a 
possible hump; that 
forehead so well de- 
veloped, most intelli- 
gent, and crowned 
with the finest hair 
that I had ever seen. 
Something of a child 
and of an elderly 
wonian were mingled 
in his face. He was 
fair yet worn. This, 
I admit, was a first 
impression, the result 
of my quick and curi- 
ous novelist’s glance. 
I felt I was in the 
presence of some- 
* body.” 


ae 


But the play that 
* Sardou brought to 
Féval was instantly 
pronounced by the lat- 
ter to be “stupid,” and 
Sardou finally agreed 
with his critic that it 
was so. The play 





VICTORIEN SARDOU. 


was descriptive of In- 
dian life, and was laid among the trappers of the Hudson Bay 
Company. Sardou acted before Féval the different characters : 
“he crept like the trapper, scalped pale-faces, set fire to wigwams, 
stabbed himself as the young hero, fell into perils as the zz- 
génue,” etc. M. Galdemar continues : 


“If the original Sardou, the one with the pale, suffering, and 
restless face, whom we saw just now, has given place to-day toa 
Sardou of a richer, rounder appearance, the features are still 
characteristic and the same, as his portraits bear witness. While 
they have often been compared to those of the young Bonaparte, 
these features have gradually assumed a likeness to those of Vol- 
taire, to the spiritual family of whom Victorien Sardou undoubt- 
edly belongs by his wit and humor, so neat, so vivid, so cutting, 
and always alert.” 


M. Galdemar thus describes Sardou as the hospitable host of 
the villa at Marley : 


“He places his own armchair opposite yours. But instantly 
the conversation begins he is on his feet, walking about the 
library, his hands in his pockets. Your first word is a signal to 
him for a burst of eloquence, a fine mingling of reminiscence, 
history, politics, art, literature, painting, all enlivened by stri- 
king anecdotes and unexpected sallies. And you find yourself 
swept away by his contagious speech, following him breathlessly, 
and even literally, as he paces up and down the room. During 
this fantastic and almost diabolic promenade, he has flung him- 
self into chairs, and upon tables, snatched up books, documents, 
old pictures, to illuminate his talk, even, perhaps, dashed off for 
you, with his rapid and clever pencil, some striking sketch, and 
found time, in all this, to give orders to his servant and open the 
messages which pour in incessantly. He is one of the richest, 
most varied, and picturesque talkers of our time, recalling to 
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many the prodigious Dumas the elder, and pointing his talk with 
a power of facial expression which the latter had not. Whoever 
has not chatted with Victorien Sardou has no idea of what a 
causeur is.” 


Then we are told briefly how Sardou works: 


“The moment an idea has occurred to him he puts it down, and 
all the various notes, documents, particulars which have to do 
with this idea are joined together, forming a sort of dosszer. 
When the idea is crystalized into dramatic shape Sardou writes a 
scenario of a few pages, giving the skeleton, as it were, of the 
whole play. ‘Then he puts the work aside. All his various 
schemes are treated in the same way. He has at the present day 
from seventy to eighty dosszers in his drawers, out of which eight 
or ten plays will come. So, when he has to write a drama or 
comedy, he only chooses. For instance, ‘*Théodora’ was written 
fifteen years after it originated in the author's mind.” 


In conclusion we are given the following description of Sardou's 


“relations with American life :” 

“It was once when wintering at Cannes that the idea of writing 
‘L’Oncle Sam’ cameto Sardou. This was his first play on Amer- 
ican life. He had been acquainted with an American family liv 
ing in the neighborhood, composed of the father, two daughters, 
and a little boy. The elder daughter, named Sarah, was very 
attractive and, besides, a charming talker. Sardou seized the 
opportunity to induce her to speak on American life. The author 
became soon so deeply interested that he accompanied the family 
up toGenoa. On returning thence, Sardou had his play already 
in his head. In recollection of this unexpected collaboration 
which his sympathetic companion had unconsciously offered to 
him, he gave to the heroine of the piece the name of the American 
lady, Sarah. 

“One knows the difficulties which ‘L’Oncle Sam’ experienced 
with the French censorship, the pretence for the interdiction 
being that the Americans were the object, in this play, of a 
satire which was likely to prove unpleasant to a friendly nation. 
This interdiction was maintianed not only in spite of the state 
ment made by the son of the American consul, Mr. Washburne, 
who, after attending a rehearsal of the play, declared that noth 
ing had shocked him, but in spite of the success obtained by the 
piece in New York, where it was performed, only the fall of the 
French Government settled the matter. To M. Thiers, Marshal 
Macmahon succeeded as President of the Republic. Soon after, 
‘L’Oncle Sam’ was acted at the Vaudeville with the same success 
as in New York.” 


Sardou’s latest success in America is ‘Madame Sans Géne,” 
which, after being first played in English, was presented in 
French by Mme. Réjane, for whom it was originally written. 


They All Call Barras Hard Names.—The“ Memoirs of Barras,’ 
concerning which we gave Mr. Smalley’s opinion in our last issue, 
are thus viewed by 7he Atheneum: 


“The memoirs do not add to our historical knowledge. That 
the royalist officer, of a family of the most illustrious nobilit 
was, when during the Directory he became the most power! 
man in France, the lover of Mme. Tallien and of ‘widow Bea 
harnais,’ as he calls the future Empress Joséphine, and that | 
gave Bonaparte his chance in life with the hand of the last-nam« 
lady, are facts which do not gain by being told in the words 
Barras himself. The introduction of Talleyrand to the Fore); 
Office was already known to have been brought about at inte 
views between Mme. de Staé] and Barras, and the little touc! 
which Barras throws in, such as Talleyrand waiting in the c: 
riage while the lady tried the effect of her seductions, are ve! 
probably untrue. Talleyrand was quite as bad as Barras mak: 
out, but, liar for liar and swindler for swindler, Barras was ! 
equal. It is, perhaps, a matter for discussion whether the hyp 
risy of Talleyrand’s memoirs, as compared with the brutality 
those of Barras, makes for or against either character. Whi! 
however, Barras prints the names of the ladies who were his m 
tresses, and justifies his murders, he does not admit he sto’ 
Comparing, however, the money he spent and his official salaric, 
the historian can have no doubt upon this point.” 
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EARLY SUBSCRIPTION-BOOKS. 


O some of the younger generation the fact that books were 
long ago published on the subscription plan may be news. 
The plan has changed somewhat in character, yet the original 
mode is, perhaps, not entirely out of vogue. In nearly all of the 
early English subscription-books a list of the subscribers is given. 
In many works published during the last century and earlier, a 
survey of the names in these lists is now of considerable interest. 
Subscribers were at first gratefully called “benefactors.” A 
writer in Chaméers’s Journal gives the following information : 


“The first folio and illustrated edition of Milton’s ‘Paradise 
Lost’ was issued to subscribers in 1688 by the well-known book- 
seller, Jacob Tonson. The list of ‘The Names of the Nobility 
and Gentry that encouraged by subscription the printing this 
Edition of Milton’s “Paradise Lost”’ appears at the end of the 
volume, and fills six pages. It contains more than five hundred 
names, among which it is interesting to note those of many of 
the poets of the time, including Waller, Dryden, Southerne, and 
others. The names of one or two famous actors, such as Better- 
ton, are also noteworthy ; but it is a curious proof of the strength 
of the feeling which still existed against Milton, on account of 
his political opinions, that very few of the English clergy appear 
in the list. At that date there were many people living who had 
been through the troublous times of the Civil War, and to them 
its asperities and bitternesses were still a recent memory. To 
very many Englishmen in 1688 the name of Milton was better 
known as the Latin Secretary to Cromwell's government, as the 
defender of the king’s execution, and strenuous advocate of re- 
publican institutions, than as the author of the epic destined to 
rank first in its class in our literature. Even a hundred years 
later, so clear-headed a critic as Dr. Johnson was unable to view 
Milton except through the mist of political prejudice; but time 
smooths all asperities, and no lover of poetry nowadays, what- 
ever his prepossessions for or against republicanism may be, 
regards the author of ‘ Paradise Lost’ or his poetry through politi- 
cal spectacles.” 


The writer remarks that it is not often that a list of names is so 
historically eloquent by its omissions as this list of patrons of the 
illustrated Milton of 1688, and mentions another case where the 
roll of subscribers is significant on account of the names which 
it includes: 


“The ‘Careful and Strict Inquiry into the Modern Prevailing 
Notions of Freedom of Will,’ by the famous theologian of New 
England, Jonathan Edwards, was published in 1754 at Boston, 
Mass., and includes a list of subscribers with their addresses. A 
love of metaphysics has always been a well-recognized character- 
istic of Scotsmen, and it is a remarkable proof of the strength of 
this predilection, that, notwithstanding the difficulties and com- 
parative infrequency of communication in those days between 
New England and the mother country, a very considerable pro- 
portion of the subscribers, as shown by the addresses given, were 
Scotsmen in Scotland.” 


Mr. Stockton’s New Story.—Mr. Stockton’s new romance— 
“The Adventures of Captain Horn”—is generally well received 
by the critics. The Times, New York, says: “It is late in the 
day to commend the invention of Mr. Stockton, for his fancy has 
never yet played him false, but the sustained power of this long 
romance from the pen of a writer hitherto regarded chiefly as a 
humorist is remarkable. He fairly meets Rider Haggard on his 


vn ground, and in one little detail, we are sorry to say, his’ 


story recalls Haggard’s best work. The device of the huge stone 
face, carved in the rocks at the entrance to the cavern containing 
\den treasure, is so much like a device in ‘She’ that it seems a 
tv Mr. Stockton did not think of something else. Of course, 

imitation was purely involuntary. Otherwise there is not a 
gle incident in ‘The Adventures of Captain Horn’ that directly 
calls any other of the many delightful stories about the marvel- 
ous discovery of buried treasure.” Zhe Mazl and Express says: 
After many years the riddle is solved. Mr. Frank R. Stockton 
must be a literary hypnotizer; a sort of Svengali of the Pen, as 
‘were. This is the only explanation that can be found for the 
cifect his tales have on the public. And we have reached this 
conclusion after finishing at one sitting his new book, ‘The Ad- 


’ 
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ventures of Captain Horn,’ a volume of four hundred pages. 
Else, how can it be that he who is reading the wild, impossible 
happenings innocently believes them to be at least highly proba- 
ble; and does not see that they could not occur until he has laid 
down the book and thought it over?” 
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The Oldest Book in the World.—A leading German journal 
calls attention to the fact that probably the oldest book in the 
world is the Papyrus Prisse, one of the treasured possessions of 
the great National Library in Paris. This document was found 
by Prisse in a tomb in Thebes, which contained also a mummy 
of the first Theban dynasty. This circumstance alone shows that 
the book certainly dates back twenty-five centuries before Christ, 
and an examination shows that it really belongs toa much earlier 
age, namely the time of King Assa. The title reads: “Injunc- 
tions of the Prefect Ptah-Hotep, who lived in the time of Assa, 
the King of the North and the South.” Chronology places this 
Assa at about 3350 B.c., and to this age it would then seem that 
this book belongs. It is divided into forty-four chapters, and is 
written in hieraticrhythmic language. It directs its words to the 
higher classes and contains for these a series of maxims and say- 
ings. It advises those in authority to show in all their doings the 
characteristics of a perfect man. The ideal of the high ofticial 
should be wisdom and science, and these guides he should heed. 
He :s further not to abuse his power, is to be modest and moder- 
ate, for only in this way can he secure the good opinion of future 
generations. The author tells us that he had grown to be r1o 
years of age and had attained to all the honors and favors which 
Egyptian royalty could bestow. 


NOTES. 


IN giving a brief account of the success of Benjamin Kidd’s 
Evolution,” after recounting the trouble that the author had in 
publisher for the work that cost him nearly twenty years of labor to write, 
and how he at last found one, 7he Review of Reviews (London) says: ** Mr. 
Kidd had not long to wait for the public verdict upon his book. ‘Social 
Evolution’ was received with an almost unanimous chorus of laudation. 
Edition after edition was called for and exhausted until nearly ro, 
have been sold inthis country. This month the new and eleventh edition 
will be issued at 5s. net. In America Messrs. Macmillan did not think it 
would be worth while to copyright the work, and asa result a pirated edi- 
tion was promptly brought out, compelling them to bring out a new and 
cheaper edition for the American public. Altogether, in the Old World 
and the New, the sales of ‘Social Evolution’ in the first fifteen months of its 
existence must have amounted to between forty thousand and fifty thou- 
sand, a degree of popularity which not more than half a dozen of the best 
novels attain in the course of a year.” 


* Social 


finding a 


» copies 


SPEAKING of Dean Stephens’s “ Life and Letters of Edward A. Freeman,” 
The Spectator says: ‘‘ Dean Stephens has done his biographer’s work ex- 
cellently well. Where he has to speak for Freeman, he does it with all the 
frankness, good taste, and good sense that could be mostly, and 
in an increasing proportion as time goes on, he makes Freeman speak fot 
himself. He tells us in his preface that though many letters had been de- 
stroyed ‘a vast residuum’ remained, from which a selection for the pur- 
pose of this biography had to be made. It is here that the great charm of 
the book will be found, a charm which, we venture to think, will give ita 
lasting atraction, will make it one of the biographies which, like ‘ Bosweil’s 
Johnson’ and ‘Trevelyan's Macaulay,’ we shall take down from the shelf, 
sure, though we open it at random, of finding something good. For Free 
man was an admirable letter-writer.” 


The 


desired; 


Westminster Gazette says: “It appears that the Russian censors 
stand in much greater fear of Tolstoithan he does of them. They begin to 
tremble as soon as they learn that he is meditating a new book. In making 


up their minds whether the work of the greatest Russian writer is to be 
placed under their ban, they have now to consider, not only what people 
will say in Russia, but also what people will think in Europe. When the 
‘Kreutzer Sonata’ was prohibited, Tolstof’s wife, it is said, went in person 
to the Czar and lodged a complaint. Alexander III. received the Countess 
very graciously, removed the ban, and declared that in future he 
himself act as censor of Tolstoi’s books.” 


would 


MR. W. FRASER RAE, writing for 7he Athen@um, remarks: “ All those 
who have discussed the question as tothe authorship of the letters signed 
‘Junius’ must have been impressed with the interest which the subject has 
always excited among the cultured citizens of the United States. No 
shrewder critics of the problem are to be found in any English-speaking 
country. American writers have kept themselves singularly and laudably 
free from the delusion that because Macaulay, on inadequate evidence and 
with characteristic boldness, proclaimed Sir Philip Francis to be ‘ Junius,’ 
there was an end of the matter.” 

THE title of Miss Winnie Davis’s novel, soon to be 
Veiled Doctor.” It is described as telling the story of an over-sensitive 
man whose married life with a not very sensitive young woman was a 
tragedy to both 


issued, is ** The 


MR. SAINTSBURY is said to be editing a new Eng!ish 
novels of Balzac. 


translation of the 
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SCIENCE. 


WHAT IS AN ELEMENT? 


OT many years ago the chemical elements were looked upon 
as fixed in number and permanent in character, and the 
dream of the alchemist, that one element might be turned into 
another, so that brass or lead might be transmuted into gold, was 
looked upon as mere madness. We scarcely believe in it more to- 
day, but the grounds of our disbelief are not precisely the sane, 
for we are getting to regard the elements more as accidents and 
less as permanencies. Prof. William Crookes, whose discoveries 
entitle him to speak as an authority on the subject, writes as fol- 
lows in The New Science Review, April, regarding the modern 
views of this subject: 


“What are the elements? Those ingredients of which every 
natural substance is ultimately composed, and into which it may 
be resolved. Beings animate and inanimate, the Earth beneath 
our feet, the stars revealed to us by the telescope, the minutest 
microbia which almost escape detection by our most improved 
microscope, all consist of elements. They make up all matter; 
they may be solid, liquid, or gaseous, perhaps even ultra-gaseous ; 
they may exist in a state of absolute purity or in a state of mix- 
ture or combination. But we cannot destroy them, form them 
again, nor transmute one into another. They differ greatly in 
their properties, but still they have certain features in common. 
We know some seventy kinds of elements, apparently distinct; 
they all occupy space, and all possess weight and inertia; they are 
the possible forms which matter, as we at present know it, as- 
sumes, and in some directions they are the present limits of our 
knowledge of nature. 

“The name ‘elements’ has at different times been applied in 
very different ways. The ancient philosophers of Greece as- 
sumed the existence of four elements, viz., earth, air, water, and 
fire. But they used these words in a different sense from ours. 
Their Earth was the principle of solidity, their water that of 
liquidity, their air that of volubility or gaseity, and their fire 
might stand for energy, not a substance but a force. 

“The alchemists had three elements, sulfur, salt, and mercury. 
But their sulfur was not our sulfur, but a mystical principle of 
inflammability; their mercury was not our mercury, but a sup- 
posed principle of metalleity ; and their salt meant solubility. 

“A little later the chemists of the Eighteenth Century conjured 
up an element which they named phlogiston, by which they 
sought to explain almost all chemical phenomena. The modern 
idea of force and energy is not greatly different from that which 
underlaid the term phlogiston. 

“The modern chemical elements have in them nothing meta- 
physical and mystical. They are simply those bodies which 
never diminish in weight as a consequence of any chemical re- 
action. Wecan add to them, but we can take nothing away from 
them. It must not, however, be rashly inferred that our ele- 
ments are absolutely incapable of decomposition. Al] that we 
are entitled to say is simply that hitherto we have not been able 
to decompose them. ‘To-morrow we may possibly find a method 
by which they may be resolved into something simpler. Indeed, 
a variety of considerations lead us to suppose that such will ulti- 
mately be the case. To find out these absolute elements should 
be the grand goal of modern chemistry. 

“An important step toward an understanding of the origin of 
the elements and their mutual relations has been effected by the 
periodic law of Newlands and Mendelejeff. If we arrange the 
elements in the order of their atomic weights, it has been found 
that many of their properties appear as a periodic function of 
these weights. Here, however. much work still remains to be 
done before the periodic lawcan stand on the same plane of prob- 
ability as the atomic theory or the law of Avogadro. Some ele- 
ments seem equally entitled to more than one place in the classi- 
fication; some of the atomic weights, such as those of nickel and 
cobalt, approach each other too closely, while in other parts of 
the series inconvenient gaps occur. Some of these may be filled 
up by the metals of the so-called rare earths. 

“The periodic law seems to throw a strong light on the proba- 
ble formation of the elements. We can not suppose that they 
have existed as we now find them from all eternity, nor yet that 
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they have at some unknown time originated by accident; against 
such a supposition the probability is many millions toone. Nor 
is it reasonable to imagine that they were created suddenly, such 
as we now find them, by a special faz. The most probable view 
is that they have been gradually evolved on a foreordained plan, 
which we are now beginning to perceive.” 


After a careful discussion of improved modern methods of anal- 
ysis, which are exercising such an important influence on our 
ideas, Professor Crookes goes on to say: 


‘““We here recur to the question, What is an element? How 
and where are we to draw the line? There seem to be different 
grades in the elemental hierarchy. Chlorine and bromine differ 
from each other much less widely than does either of them from 
oxygen, potassium, or iron. Nickel and cobalt are still closer to 
each other, and had the compounds of these two elements been 
alike in color instead of being almost mutually complementary, 
their distinct character might scarcely yet have passed beyond 
the sphere of controversy. But if we come to the elements of the 
‘rare earths,’ we no longer stand on firm ground. The dividing 
line, ¢.g., between neodymium and praseodymium, depends on no 
broad principles. And how is it then with the elemental or rather 
meta-elemental bodies whose existence has been recently made 
known by Kriiss and Nilson? Here it becomes scarcely possible 
to draw any definite line. The different groups shade off so im- 
perceptibly into each other that we cannot find a definite bound- 
ary. Slight chemical differences are entitled to be admitted, and 
also slight physical differences, but we are soon confronted with 
the question, What is chemical and what is physical? . . . Can 
we grant elemental rank to one substance which differs from 
another by decided color reactions and spectroscopic behavior. 
and still refuse it to another substance whose claim is a slight, 
tho decided, difference—in excess or in deficiency—of basic char- 
acter? A new group—a sort of suspense group—seems to be the 
most reasonable means of avoiding the difficulty, and hence my 
suggestion of meta-elements, into which it appears likely that 
many of the well-recognized elements are resolvable, has been 
generally accepted by chemists.” 





THE OVERWORKED PRINCIPLE OF NATU- 
RAL SELECTION. 


O the careless thinker there is nothing so pleasing as a ready- 
made explanation that he can apply to everything that 
comes to hand. The greatest discoveries of modern times are 
constantly being discredited by haphazard application of this 
kind. For instance, the Darwinian principle of natural selection 
has been made to do duty more than once of late to explain facts 
that have apparently very little to do with it. In a recent edi- 
torial, Natural Science (May) speaks thus of an attempt that it 
regards as worthy of being classified in this way : 


“Many things have been written about Natural Selection that 
will last not even our own day; but a Mr. S. E. Peal seems to us 
to have reached a climax of illusory ingenuity. We regret that 
Mr. Alfred R. Wallace has laid himself open to the enemy by 
formally supporting Mr. Peal in Nature. It seems that certain 
tan-spots occur over the eyes of semi-domesticated dogs. These 
do not exist in wild animals allied to the dog, or in the modern 
breeds of fully-domesticated dogs. The spots are most conspic- 
uous when the eves are closed, appearing then like opened eyes 
The ingenious suggestion is that they ‘may have been protective 
to the animals during sleep, causing them to look as if awake 
The reason that they do not occur in wild dogs may be tha 
the latter conceal themselves when sleeping, which the ha! 
domesticated animals were not able to do.’ 

“To Mr. Wallace, whose words these are, we must point ou! 
with the greatest deference that animals in a state of sem 
domestication would hardly need so special a method of prote: 
tion. No doubt the ways of the young savage might not lx 
agreeable to the dog, and it would be to the advantage of the do: 
to appear wide-awake; but even the young savage would slec| 
sometimes, and probably the semi-domesticated dog might snatc! 
enough sleep o’nights to maintain his existence. But it is not 
against the particular case, but against the general application ©! 
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‘Natural Selection’ to individual features, that we wish to protest. 
To argue about this individual feature we should have to know 


all about the dog and his structure and habits. With what other 
changes are these particular spots associated? The mere propo 
sition of the question is enough to dispel at once any idea of 
accepting Mr. Peal’s suggestion. For each individual feature a 
dozen ingenious theories might be formed; but one and all the 
theories must be illusory in the absence of any knowledge as to the 
correlations that exist in the bodies of the organisms in question.” 





CAN MAN REVERT TO APE-LIKE FORM? 


\ E have had occasion to refer to the interesting deformity 

known to physiologists as “ microcephaly” (small-headed- 
ness), consisting in peculiar malformation of the cranium, with 
other manifestations of idiocy. In Le Revue Sctentifigue (May 
11), M. J. V. Laborde endeavors to prove that this is no chance 
deformity, but a reversion to an ancestral type—the ancestor 
being the primitive ape-like progenitor of the human race, of 
which many evolutionists have told us. We present below the 
main points of the argument, with the illustrations that give it 
effect : 

‘“We have to do with three children born in Greece, in the isle 
of Xeraphos, two boys and a girl; the eldest (Marguerite) aged 
twelve years; the second (Nicolas) of ten years; the last (An- 
toine) eight years of age (see illustration). 
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“We may say in this 
connection that the phase 
of embryonic develop- 
ment that corresponds 
almost exactly to the 
monkey’s brain coincides 
precisely with the ar- 
rested development that 
characterizes the brain of 
the microcephalous per- 
son, so that this last, in 
its retarded and deviated 
evolution, reproduces the 
morphological character- 
istics of the simian brain. 

. The microcephalous 
idiots properly so-called, 
and notably the remark- 
able specimens that serve 
as a subject for this 
study, are in a real state 
of intellectual inferiority 
relative to the monkey 





JULIETIE, CHIMPANZEE ‘THREE YEARS OLD. 


. . because they have not undergone the influence and the con- 
sequences of the adaptation to the environment and to circum 
stances that lead to and make necessary the struggle for existence, 
and preside over evolution, to the perfecting of the cerebral func- 
tions. We can, after these preliminaries, define the true 
microcephalous person : 





The pointed shape of the head and the 
flattening of the forehead are very marked ; 
the state of idiocy which is the consequence 
of this formation of the head manifests it- 
self in the stupid expression of the face and 
in the whole exterior appearance. 

“The attitude of the three children is ab- 
solutely that of the monkey; the arms and 
wrists are bent and held near the body, and 
they walk bent over forward like the anthro- 
poid apes, the legs held far apart and un. 
steady; sometimes even on all fours, but 
resting on the closed fists. 

“They are constantly in motion; night 
and day they keep stirring, even when 
asleep. The head is at times maintained 
in a more or less automatic rotatory move- 
ment on the neck as an axis, especially with 
the eldest (the girl), who is also more idiotic in other respects. 

“They all three, especially the oldest two, present a deviation 
of the knees and feet known as va/gus. 

“They do not speak, but only give vent, from time to time, to 
inarticulate, automatic cries, es- 
pecially when they are feeling hap- 
py. They cannot fix their atten- 
tion long on one object. They 
hear pretty well and see objects 
quite far off. They recognize no 
one, not even the people who feed 
them; their food has almost to be 
put into their mouths.” 





Nicolas. 


GROUP OF 


THREE 








In the immediately following 
portion of the article M. Laborde 
labors to prove that we have to do 
here, and in similar cases, with no 
diseased condition, but with an 
anomaly proceeding from arrest 
and regression of 


6 


development, 
so that we here find ourselves 
face to face with true products of 
or of the 
feneration called ‘reversion.’” 
Having carefully discussed all the 
physiological and anatomical pe- 
culiarities of the deformed children 
to this end, he goes on as follows: 





atavism, anomaly of 








ERECT ATTITUDE OF NICOLAS, 
OF THE 
IDIOTS, 


MICROCEPHALOUS 











Marguerite. 
MICROCEPHALOUS IDIOTS. 


““An abnormal product, regressive or re- 
versive, that is to say, atavistic, whose ori- 
gin or point of departure is at once in an 
arrest and a deviation of the embryonic de- 
velopment of the cranio-cerebral system, 
which characterizes the primitive state of 
the ancestral stock of man reverts 
thither. 

“We have now studied what Carl Vogt 
justly calls ‘monkey-children,’ that is to 
say, types in which the human or omznal 
characteristics have undergone regression 
toward the ancestral type, which 
dently the simian type. 

“We will now glance, for comparison, at 
the ancestral, fundamental, simian type, in 
which operates and has already operated 
evolution toward human or superior char- 
acteristics, thanks to the environment and to the conditions in 
which the subject has been placed.” 


and 


is evi- 


Antoine. 


M. Laborde then proceeds to describe the appearance and 
habits of ayoung tame chimpanzee named Juliette, whose picture 
we present for comparison, and he points out what he considers 
to be conclusive resemblances between her and her human rela- 


tives. He concludes as follows: 


“To sum up, we see that the ancestral type, which is the an- 
thropoid ape, is here evolving physically and cerebrally toward 
its descendants, that is, toward man; while this latter, in the 
person of the microcephalous idiot, has returned to the ascending 
type. 

“The demonstration seems to us clear and evident. All the 
objections of sentiment, or those taken from a legendary mysti- 
cism that has itself the characteristics of an inherited belief— 
whose roots are the more deep and firm as they have struck in 
beyond human reason and research, into the domain of the super- 
natural—will not change this scientific truth. 

“To those who, enchained py this fixed and unprogressive tra- 
dition, rebel against this demonstration, or to those who are pre}- 
udiced against it and are even offended by it, in their human 
pride, I will content myself with recalling the just words of 
Broca: ‘I would rather be an intelligent monkey than a stupid 
man.’ 

“And I will add, as a last word, that as far as science is con- 
cerned she has no reason to be disquieted or stopped in her 
course by such prejudices; she has and can have but one aim—to 
seek the truth and to demonstrate it when she believes she has 
found it.”"— 7ranslated for THE LirERARY DiGEsv. 
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WHICH SEX IS MENTALLY SUPERIOR? 


NEW contribution to the vexed question of the comparative 
A mental powers of man and woman is made by Prof. David 
E. Smith of Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti, in an arti- 
cle entitled “Sex in Mathematics,” in The Educational Review, 
June. He details the results of several thousands of examina- 
tions in mathematics, reaching over several years. It seems that 
men are still a little ahead in this one branch of study, but that 
honors are pretty evenly divided. We quote part of the article 
below : 


“A few years ago John Stuart Mill could speak as an oracle and 
say of women that ‘the general bent of their talents is toward the 
practical,’ but we are coming more and more to say of such state- 
ments, ‘Prove it.’ Nor can the question be settled at present by 
statistics, for none of our coeducational institutions have any 
considerable number of men and women who are taking the same 
work in mathematics and are, at the same timie, subject to the 
same general influences. The women, relatively few in number, 
are often a more select class; the men often feel compelled to 
devote more time to physical sports; the struggle for a place in 
the higher institutions often requires women of more relative 
power than is necessary for men; or some one of a dozen other 
obvious influences operates in such a way as to make a compari- 
son difficult. 

“This is true, however, rather of the higher institutions than 
of the lower. ‘There is no reason why statistics made in the 
public schools, from the experience of a number of teachers of 
both sexes, should not show quite exactly the relative standing 
of girls and boys at various periods during the first twelve school 
years. This has been done, in a limited way, both in this coun- 
try and in Germany. President Hall has given us the results of 
the Berlin experiments with twenty thousand children who were 
just entering school, and of his own observations of a smaller 
number of children in the schools of Boston. From these it would 
seem that the girls excelled in space concepts, but the boys in 
number. 

“The present paper is intended to be a slight contribution in 
the same direction, but with an entirely different class of stu- 
dents, namely, those in Normal Schools. It is not intended that 
the paper shall stand for an argument as to the intellectual 
supremacy of either sex, for there are various modifying condi- 
tions to be considered in forming a judgment; but it formsa link 
in the argument, and as such it may have some value.” 


Here follows a table compiled from the results of more than 
10,000 examinations in the New York State Normal School. 
What it shows is thus stated by Prof. Smith: 


“From this table it appears that about 63.6 per cent. of the young 
men passed their examinations, while 59.2 per cent. of the young 
women passed; and that of those who did pass, the average 
standing of the two sexes was practically the same, 83.678 per 
cent. for the young men and 83.656 per cent. for the young 
women. In algebra the women stood higher than the men, and 
more of them passed the subject. In geometry, however, the 
difference is in favor of the men, altho in all but two or three 
semesters the women averaged as high, or higher. In arith- 
metic, where the largest number of examinations (nearly 4,000) 
were held, the men stood noticeably higher in every respect, and 
it was here that they gained their chief advantage in the final 
average. In trigonometry, where only 324 examinations were 
held (all final examinations), the honors were about even.” 


Next is given a similar table setting forth the results of about 
the same number of examinations in,the Michigan Normal School. 
We again quote the author's summary : 


“Here, as in Table I, the average standing of the two sexes 
differs very little. the difference being again in favor of the 
young men, who stand 85.61 per cent., while the young women 
stand 85.26 per cent. In algebra the standing is also very even, 
the difference being in favor of the men, altho the women make 
a better showing in the third semester. As in TableI. the young 
men stand higher than the young women in geometry and in 
arithmetic. In the higher mathematics the women stand materi- 
ally higher, but the numbers were small, and classes were always 
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taught by a man, so that the sex equation of the examiners is not 
eliminated as in the other statistics.” 


Professor Smith’s conclusion from all this is given below: 


“In general it may be said that, judging by the twenty thou- 
sand examinations here considered, the young men attain a higher 
standing; that more of them pass their examinations; and that 
they make their greatest gain in arithmetic and geometry, merely 
holding their own or losing in algebra. If girls excel in space 
concepts when they enter the first grade, they seem to lose their 
supremacy, or to be relatively less successful in combining those 
concepts with logical demonstration, when they attain young 
womanhood. It may further be said that as to growth and stay- 
ing power, during the year, the young men make a greater show- 
ing, on the whole, than the young women do.” 





THE HIGH DEATH-RATE OF OUR CITIES. 


HE fact that the death-rate in large cities is generally much 
larger than it is in rural districts has been often commented 
upon, and usually held to prove that the city must necessarily be 
more subject to disease than the country. Cities have hence been 
denounced as hot-beds of infection and of bad sanitary conditions, 
and the growing tendency of population to gather in these large 
centers has been lamented by many economists. It is maintained 
by The Medical News, Philadelphia, June 1, in a leading edito 
rial, that this is a wrong view to take of the matter, and it upholds 
its views in the following language: 


“Statistics . are dangerous allies in this case, for they prove 
too much. If we follow them hack a few decades, we shall be 
surprised to find that according to their record the ‘wickedness 
of cities is rapidly diminishing, nay, even some of our worst 
‘Sodoms’ of to-day have actually a lower death-rate than that of 
the rural districts in the ‘good old days’ of healthful innocence. 

Before going further, however, it must be said that the ap- 
parent excess of the city death-rate has been unquestionably ex- 
aggerated by the much more thorough system of reporting and 
recording deaths carried out there. In most country districts 
this is much more lax, in some cases absurdly so, especially in 
the case of children, of whom frequently neither the birth nor 
death is recorded; and it isin infant mortality that a very large 
proportion of the city excess is found. In many rural neighbor- 
hoods the cemeteries are small, denominational, often private 
affairs, and no burial-permit whatever is required. 

“On a careful examination of the tables, the first thing that 
strikes us is that the mortality of a city depends not upon its size 
or age, but upon the intelligence and decency of its inhabitants 
and authorities. For instance, London, the largest city in the 
world, stands at the very head of the list for healthfulness, with 
the truly extraordinary death-rate for 1894 0f 17.9 per1,o00. This 
has been steadily reduced from nearly 80 per 1,000, in 1600, with 
a population of 300,000, and when 20 per 1,000 was reached some 
twenty years ago (population, 3,500,000) it was thought the min- 
imum had been attained, and yet 5,000,000 shows a further de 
crease. Where it will stop no one knows, and Mr. Chadwick is 
enthusiastic enough to declare that he can build a city to order so 
as to have any death-rate from 3 per 1,000 up. 

‘““Next in order come our own cities, Philadelphia, with a death- 
rate of 22.6; New York, 28.6; then Paris, with 32; Berlin, with 
35; Vienna, with 43; and last of all Constantinople, with 65 
The causes for these startling differences cannot be considered in 
detail here (tho for any one who has visited the cities in question 
no argument is necessary, except that supplied by his own olfac 
tory nerves), but there is ore significant fact which is a good 
index to all the rest. If we were to arrange these cities in the 
order of the average number of persons inhabiting each house 
within their limits, we should find them in almost identically 
the same order as above, ranging from London, with 6.5, to 
Vienna, with 42. In London no house or building is permitted 


to exceed in height the breadth of the street upon which it faces, 
and the number of inhabitants to each house is strictly limited by 
law; in the other cities, especially in New York and Vienna, the 
greed of the landlord is permitted to pile story upon story, or the 
filthy laziness of the tenant to dig basement under basement, 
The rapacity of the rich, the 


practically unchecked by law. 
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apathy of the poor, and the cowardly stupidity of the government 
bring their own reward. 

“To sum up, the excessive death-rate in our large cities is due 
almost wholly to causes under our control. It is a question sim- 
ply of the intelligence and alertness of the individual and of the 
municipality. It is one of the great selective forces of nature for 
promoting cleanliness, morality, and common-sense, and elimi- 
nating dirtiness, vice, and stupidity. Just as there are no fouler 
slums (tho there may be larger) in London than can be found in 
almost any country town, and no worse criminals or a larger pro- 
portion of them than in some most sparsely settled districts, so 
the average city death-rate need not necessarily be higher than 
the rural. In some districts it is and will be actually lower, 
and in some, into which have drifted and inevitably drift the 
failures of every description—the vicious, the improvident, the 
lazy, the low-lived—it is much higher, and one might perhaps 
add that it ought to be.” 





Can a Healthy Dog Give Hydrophobia?—One would think 
that sufficient publicity had been given by the papers to the fact 
that hydrophobia is now definitely known to be a germ-disease, 
communicable only from one infected animal to another; but the 
following quotation from 7he British Medical Journal indicates 
that there is yet room for a “campaign of education,” at least in 
Great Britain: “It is surprising and melancholy to see how the 
most mischievous popular fallacies seem to die the hardest, and 
still more vexing is it to find them kept alive by want of what is 
really ordinary knowledge on the part of a medical practitioner. 
Of this the following is an example. At an inquest recently held 
at Cheadle in the case of a child which had died of hydrophobia, 
the medical practitioner who had attended the patient is repre- 
sented in the local press as having replied, when asked by a juror 
whether a child would be liable totake hydrophobia from the bite 
of a dog not suffering from rabies, ‘It just depends upon the 
constitution of the patient. It does not necessarily follow.’ In 
other words, the occurrence of hydrophobia is not due to the 
introduction of the specific virus of rabies, but may be caused by 
any bite of a healthy animal. Such a distressing lack of famil- 
iarity with the commonest-known facts about rabies is only par- 
alleled by the celebrated occasion on which a certain surgeon- 
general stated that if a man broke his leg hydrophobia might 
result. But such a mistake unfortunately is not merely ridicu- 
lous; it causes endless misery, and the worst apprehensions in 
the minds of those whom may endure the common mischance of 
a bite from a healthy dog. The present instance is an illustration 
of the very old story that too often a medical man in the witness 
box forgets when he is speaking as an ordinary witness to facts 
and when as an expert. He should always be on his guard never 
to express himself in an ex ca‘hedré manner on questions of 
pathology unless he is absolutely sure of the facts upon which his 
opinion is based. It has been truly said that the ‘misfortune of 
ignorance is publicity ;’ it is doubly so in an instance of this kind.” 


A New Telegraph System.—A telegraphic device based on 
vision synchronism is described by Engineering Mechanics. We 
quote an abstract from 7he Railway Review, May 18. “The 
alphabet is reduced to eight characters, which are straight lines 
from which letters are formed. It is claimed that two hundred 
words a minute can be sent, and that as much work can be done 
with one line, under this system, as ten under the Morse. A 
essage to be sent is first written on a typewriter, which is con- 

ted electrically with a punching apparatus. Through the 
‘inching apparatus runs a strip of paper an inch wide. As each 
ter is struck on the typewriter, a hole or series of holes are 
uched in the paper, the holes running in straight lines across 

Each hole or series of holes representsaletter. For instance, 

is represented by one hole, because it takes but one of the 
inentary characters to make it. ‘B,’ which is made by six of 

elementary characters, the largest number required for any 

letter, is represented on the ribbon by six holes. When a 

r is finished the strip is also finished, and the strip is then 
‘into the transmitting apparatus and runs over a small metal 
ler, above which is a series of small metallic fingers which 
€ss upon the strip. As the different holes in the strip of paper 
Pass under the fingers, electrical connection is made with the 

ler and the characters represented by the holes are struck at 
the other end of the line.” 
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Artificial Whalebone.—We have referred several times to the 
reported invention of an artificial substitute for whalebone. The 
process of manufacture is now announced, and we quote from 
Industries and Iron (London, March 15), the following descrip- 
tion of it: “It consists in first treating a raw hide with sulfid of 
sodium and then removing the hair; following this, the hide is 
immersed for a period of twenty-four to thirty-six hours in a 
weak solution of double sulfate of potassa, and is then stretched 
upon a frame, or table, in order that it may not contract upon 
drying. The desiccation is allowed to proceed slowly in broad 
daylight, and the hide is then exposed to a temperature of s0 
degrees to 60 degrees; the influence of the light, combined with 
the action of the double sulfate of potassa absorbed by the skin, 
renders the gelatine insoluble in water, and prevents putrefac- 
tion, the moisture, moreover, being completely expelled. Thus 
prepared, the skin is submitted to a strong pressure, which gives 
to it almost the hardness and elasticity which characterize the 
genuine whalebone, with the advantage that before or after the 
process of desiccation any color desired may be imparted to it by 
means of adye bath. The material can be rendered still further 
resistant to moisture by simply coating it with rubber, varnish, 
lac, or other substance of the kind.” 


Disinfection of Vaults and Cesspools.—‘‘ Dr. Vincent recently 
reported to the Academy of Sciences at Paris,” says Modern 
Medicine, April, “the result of experiments for the purpose of . 
determining the best disinfectants for rendering fecal matters in- 
nocuous. He required of each disinfectant that it should kill all 
pathogenic microbes, including the bacillus coli communis and 
the bacteria of putrefaction. His experiments showed that the 
best of all disinfecting agents for the destruction of fecal matters 
in vaults and cesspools is sulfate of copper employed in connec- 
tion with one per cent. of sulfuric acid. The quantity of sulfate 
of copper required was one pound for every three cubic feet of 
fecal matter mixed with urine. Half this quantity was found 
sufficient to destroy the cholera bacillus. It was found necessary 
that the disinfectant should remain in contact with the infectious 
material for at least twelve hours.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


THE following particulars will illustrate the magnitude of the work 
performed onthe Kiel ship-canal. 
at dead low-water, and 229 feet wide. 


It is about 61 miles long, 20 feet deep 
In numerous places the canal widens 
out to 428 feet, to allow the largest vessels to pass each other. Work will 
be continued until vessels of any depth can pass at low water. The em- 
bankment is stone-lined to a depth of 6 feet below the water. The locks 
at the North Sea end of the canal are the largest in the world with the ex- 
ception of that at Bremerhaven 
work, considerable difficulty 
across the canal. 


While no high hillsinterfered with the 
was experienced in leading the railroad 
Two of the bridges span the canal at a height of 137 feet 
above the water, besides which there are 6opening bridges and 16 ferries. 
The canal has been built 


for the comparatively insignificant sum of 


$30, 900, 000. 
GRAPE fruit, so 7#e Medical Times tells us, is an admirable tonie 

. > > > , 
sharp stimulus of fru 


“The 
is one of the best things to set the digestive organs 
in order for the day, and the peculiar properties of the grape fruit give it 
marked medicinal value. When eaten at luncheon, it is prepared in a dif- 
ferent way than for breakfast service. For the second meal the contents 
of two halves should be scraped out, the seeds and tough cone of dividing 
skin taken out, and the pulp and juice thus obtained used to fill one of the 
halves, which it will just about do. A tablespoonful of sugar and one of 
rum or sherry mixed with the juicy pulp adds the perfecting flavor. At 
breakfast, with the long-pointed orange spoon, the meat is eaten out as is 
that of an orange, and very little sugar is used, many persons preferring 
none on the ground that its full medicinal value is better obtained.” 

AUTHORITIES on hydraulics have usually held that long waves ina rectang- 
ular canal must necessarily change form as they advance, becoming steeper 
infront and less steep behind. But inacommunicationto 7he Philosophical 
Magazine (London, May), Drs. Korteweg and De Vries. of Amsterdam, 
prove by an elaborate mathematical process that this is not so. “Ina 
frictionless liquid,’ say they, in summarizing their results, ‘* there may ex- 
ist absolutely stationary waves,’’ whose shape remains precisely the same. 
Some waves, it is true, may get steeper in front, but in other conditions 
they may even get steeper in the rear 

A NEW method of measuring temperatures, according to /ndustri 
/ron, has been devised by M. Berthelot. 


5 and 
the French chemist, by which the 
temperature of an enclosed space can be ascertained without the introduc- 
tion into it of a thermometer. The method is stated to be founded on the 
examination of a luminous ray traversing the space whose temperature it 
is desired to ascertain. The examination of the ray cf light at its points of 
entry and exit gives the necessary data, and enables the temperatures of 
blast-furnaces, the electric furnace, etc., to be tixed with certainty 

THE publication of ‘‘ Insect Life’’ will cease with the next number. Two 
new series of bulletins will be started from the Division of Entomology 
of the Department of Agriculture to take its place 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


HOW MUCH MUST THE CHURCH YIELD TO 
MODERN BIBLICAL CRITICISM ? 


N the Protestant Church everywhere, but especially in Ger- 
many, the question of the hour is the attitude which the 
Church should take toward the results of the critical study of the 
Scriptures. In many cases it is asserted by the conservative sec- 
tions of the Church in Germany that the theory of the verbal 
inspiration of the Scriptures can not be maintained; and that to 
maintain it would be to do the Church more harm than good. A 
characteristic utterance in this direction is found in the recent 
issue of the rigid Conservative organ, the A//yemeine Lutherische 
Kirchenzeitung, of Leipsic, edited by Professor Luthardt—easily 
the most influential church paper in Germany. It says: 


“It must be remembered that the doctrine of the verbal inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, which was developed in its present shape 
only by the theologians of the Seventeenth Century, has never 
found acceptance in the confessions of the Church, and is by no 
means the doctrine with which the Church will stand and fall. It 
must further be remembered that prominent conservative leaders 
and teachers in the Church, as Frank, of Erlangen, never ac- 
cepted this doctrine in the sense of the old theologians, who 
claimed as a result the absolute inerrancy of the Scriptures also, 
even in all externals not affecting faith. Then, too, it must not 
be forgotten that even while giving up this old view, the Con- 
servatives by no means identify themselves with the methods, 
manners, and spirit of the liberal reconstructionists of the Scrip- 
tures. Between Wellhausen and the conservative men of this 
stripe there is an impassable gulf fixed.” 


The last sentence actually reflects the status of affairs in Ger- 
many. In all the twenty-two great universities of the Father- 
land, it is said, there is not a single Old Testament professor 
who still believes inthe Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, or 
who thinks that Isaiah composed chapters 40-66 of the book called 
after him; or who does not accept the Maccabean origin of the 
Book of Daniel. As far as the land of Luther is concerned, there 
is practically a consensus in the ranks of scholars and students on 
these subjects. Now and then a pastor will publish a pamphlet 
in defense of the older views; but his voice resounds unheard. 

Just what concessions must be made to the current critical 
school has been discussed in detail by representative Conservative 
men, Professor Kohler, of Erlangen, and Professor Volck, of 
Dorpat, in a series of articles just completed in the last issue (No. 
4) of the Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, of Leipzig. Volck has here 
given a summary of the position which he thinks should be taken 
by a fair-minded friend of the Scriptures who would also be fair 
to the work done by the critics. He formulates his position about 
as follows: 


1. The Old Testament Scriptures are the documentary reports 
of the divinely controlled history of Israel, the memorial of the 
divine revelations preparing for the advent of salvation and of 
the Savior. 

2. As the history of Israel, in so far as it is a development in a 
direct line toward the coming of Christ, differs essentially from 
the history of other peoples, so too the Old Testament Scriptures 
differ in kind from the literary productions of other peoples. 

3. The Old Testament Scriptures are the joint product of the 
same two factors which controlled the historical development of 
Israel, namely, of the divine factor manifesting itself, according 
to its own wishes within the chosen people; and, secondly, of the 
human element unfolding itself freely over against this revela- 
tion. The manifestation of God through man in the composition 
of the sacred books is “Inspiration ” 

4 In the collection of these sacred writings into a canonical 
codex this same Holy Spirit was active and operative. 

s. Like all ancient literatures the Biblical books are subject to 
the laws of criticism and examination. But as they are the pro- 
duct of the gradual development of God's plans for the salvation 
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of man, they can be understood and appreciated only from this 
point of view. 

6. The first topic of investigation is the text of the Scriptures. 

7. The next subject is the discovery of the historical back- 
ground and surroundings of the different books, the purpose 
being the discovery of the original meaning and purport of the 
author or authors. The results of modern criticism of these points 
are to be carefully examined and analyzed. 

8. As the Scriptures are the revelation of God's plans for the 
salvation of man, they are in all particulars, in so far as they re- 
veal to us the thoughts of God, the infallible word of God. On 
the other hand, no infallibility can be claimed for them in all 
those matters which do not refer to the historical unfolding of 
the salvation of man, and do not in any way affect this salvation, 
nor can it be claimed for those matters which legitimately form 
the subject of secular scientific research and the mention of 
which in the Scriptures is not based on revelation but on obser- 
vation and historical research. 

- g. The human factor appears most prominently in the collecting 
of the Scriptures into a canonical book, and the possibility of 
human error here is greater than elsewhere. 

10. It must not be forgotten that the faith of the Church does 
not depend on the historical evidences for or against the authen- 
ticity of the books of the Scriptures. This evidence can produce 
only a fides humana, not a fides divina. 


THE UNION SEMINARY ‘* BOYCOTT.” 


T is a matter of interest to note the views of the religious 
press of other than the Presbyterian denomination on the 
action of the recent Presbyterian General Assembly with refer- 
ence to Union Theological Seminary. Thus 7he Examiner 
(Baptist), which is always accounted as strictly orthodox and 
conservative within its own lines, is severely critical of the As- 
sembly for its action on this point. It refers to it as an example 
of “ectlesiastical domineering which we-did not look to see in 
this last decade of the Nineteenth Century.” It declares that it 
has small sympathy with much of the teaching of Dr. Briggs and 
his associates, but it has still less with such “exhibitions of eccle 
siastical tyranny.” In conclusion it expresses its thankfulness 
“that we have no General Assembly to lord it over our Baptist 
heritage.” Another Baptist journal, 7he latchman, of Boston, 
says that the conservative majority carried things “with rather 
a high hand,” altho it thinks that this same majority has ‘shown 
courage and disregard of consequences in dealing with alleged 
heresy that is hardly less than sublime.” It suggests that pro- 
ceedings should now begin against the pulpits where Dr. 
Briggs’s view of the Bible is entertained. 

The Independent (Evang.) expresses its amazement “that the 
Assembly should so forget the great interests confided to it, the 
great need of the Church for a godly and well-trained ministry 
and especially the rights of the young men who are careful!) 
prepared toenter its ministry.” It adds: “‘We cannot but fee! 
that the action is unnecessary and cruelly unjust.” 7he Ous/: 
(Evang.) is of the opinion that the ultimate effect of the resolu 
tion of the Assembly will be to enlarge and strengthen the influ- 
ence of the Seminary. This will depend, however, upon the fu- 
ture course of the Seminary itself. ‘‘Men will not,” it remarks, 
“go to an institution of learning simply because it is boycotte: 
Union Theological Seminary will lose the mechanical profes- 
sional, ecclesiastical students. It must do something vigorow 
to secure the spiritual, the independent, the scholarly. It mu 
broaden its course and enlarge its scope.” 

The Christian Spirit (Meth. Episc.) of Buffalo has this op! 
ion of the matter: ‘The Presbyterian Church has the undoubt« 
right to ask candidates for its ministry to subscribe to its do 
trines and to be spiritually sound, but to say that a man that h 
studied at acertain school shall not be given a chance to show 5 
soundness is a narrow persecution, and we are the more sorry |! 


it as we believe it will react against the usefulness of the Presb) 
terian Church.” 
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AN EXPLANATION OF “HIGHER CRITICISM.” 


HE Old Testament becomes new to one who reads it with 
new eyes. This remark is attributed by Rev. Newman 
Smyth (Century, June) to a distinguished biblical scholar who 
was a pioneer in the work of the higher criticism, and Mr. Smyth 
introduces it as aptly describing the gift which modern Biblical 
research promises to readers of the Scriptures. He drawsa qual- 
ified comparison between the return of Wordsworth and the Lake 
School of poets to nature and the return of Biblical scholarship 
from traditional methods of regarding the Old Testament, and 
conventional views of its literary structure, to the Bible itself 
“as it lies before us to be seen afresh in 
its own inspired naturalness.” Mr. Smyth 
goes on to say: 


‘The phrase ‘higher criticism,’ it should 
be explained, is now currently used among 
scholars to designate a method of knowl- 
edge by means of which all questions con- 
cerning the literary structure or form, the 
historical character and credibility, the 
authorship, date, and literary position of 
any writings, may be determined, especi- 
ally by a careful scrutiny of the writings 
themselves, and by comparison of them 
with other writings which may throw light 
upon them. It is distinguished from low- 
er, merely textual, criticism as a higher 
method of literary and historical knowl- 
edge. 

“This higher criticism at first appeared 
to many in this country as a reckless dis- 
turber of received opinions with regard to 
the Bible ; itis still regarded in many quar- 
ters as a portentous apparition from Ger- 
many, which comes, among the evils fore- 
told in the latter days, brandishing a 
sword, and breathing forth fire and de- 
struction for all but the remnant of the 
faithful. It has awakened much alarm; it provokes no little 
controversy ; it sounds a new battle-cry on oft-fought tields where 
valiant defenders of the faith, resting on the victories of other 
days, have fancied that they should be left in peaceable posses- 
sion of their heritage.” 


REV. 


Mr. Smyth reminds us that the controversial period is “never 
the most fruitful period of any new loyalty to truth;” that con- 
struction must be the final test of criticism, The question, “* What 
can you build?” quickly follows the question, “‘What have you 
come to destroy?” And one of his most hopeful views of the 
higher criticism is that of a rebuilding of the age of the Hebrew 
prophets, so that they may be correctly shown as great leaders 
and true statesmen. Mr. Smyth mentions the Book of Hosea as 
furnishing one illustration of the new interest which historical 


riticism restores to the Old Testament. He says: 


“To the ordinary reader the opening chapters of Hosea present 
astrange and even repulsive symbolism. We cannot easily set 
supposed symbolic action of the prophet into our view of 
iuman conduct. But rightly understood, this seemingly abrupt 
d difficult prophecy is found to contain one of the rarest and 
ost pathetic stories of personal experience through which a 
iman soul has even been led to a profound knowledge of the 
ivine love. A domestictragedy had overshadowed the prophet's 
e. His wife Gomer, whom possibly he may have first seen and 
ved amid the wild dances of Ashteroth, ‘the wreath on her dark 
cks, the scarlet over her limbs, the jewels on her arms, and 
nklets,’ had from the first disappointed the saving power of his 
ire passion. She had deserted him, yet he had followed her 
ith a persistent love; and when she had been herself forsaken 
her false lovers, he had bought her back at a slave's price, 

d set her apart in a safe place where she might in the slow 
cars purify the stain of her sin. Hosea’s life has been hap- 
y regarded as an earlier Hebrew instance of the idyl of King 
.rthur; and to the prophet also, in his tragic suffering, have 
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been ascribed these words in which Tennyson represents the love 
of the ‘stainless king :’ 
For think not, tho’ thou would’st not love thy lord, 


Thy lord has wholly lost his love for thee. 
I am not made of so light elements. 


Lo! I forgive thee, as Eternal God 

Forgives: Do thou for thine own soul the rest. 
Let no man dream but that I love thee still. 
Perchance, and so thou purify thy soul, 

And so thou lean on our fair father Christ, 
Hereafter in that world where all are pure 

We two may meet before high God. 


By the deep sorrow of his life, and through his intense purifying 
love, stronger than sin or shame, Hosea 
had received his prophetic consecration. 

His prophecy, when recovered by 
true criticism from allegorical interpreta- 
tions, and read as a chapter from real life, 
will be felt to be in the Old Testament 
what the parable of the prodigal son is in 
the New.” 


In this connection Mr. Smyth says that 
the service of high criticism may be com- 
pared to the work of restoring some mas- 
terpiece of art; that later glosses and 
traditions which have concealed the orig- 
inal inspired canvas are thus removed; 
that in their literary restoration these sa- 
cred books gain diviner fascination. In 


conclusion he writes: 


“The signal and supreme benefit which 
the higher criticism may confer will be 
found to consist in the increased clearness 
in which it will enable us to distinguish 
from everything else in history the ‘Life 
which was from the beginning, and which 
was manifested,’ ‘the eternal Life which 
with the Father, and which was 
manifested unto us.’ The very controversies which criticism 
provokes concerning the written word serve to set in authority 
above -what has been written the Life that has been lived. In 
the New Testament the disciples, according to their Hebrew 
custom, would often say, ‘It is written:’ ‘And that the Scrip- 
ture might be fulfilled.’ We also may still say, It is written. 
But there is something beyond that for us to say—It is lived! 
And that the Life may be fulfilled! Our supernal authority is 
this, It has been lived! The Life is better than the word: the 
Christ more than the Scripture. If we are critical students of the 
word, we may become worshipful followers of the Life. The 
final and sure reason for our hope is not, It is written: but be- 
yond that—It is lived!” 


was 


Pseudo-Tomb of Mary and Lazarus.—In a recent issue of the 
Journal of the German Palestine Society (vol. 17, No. 3), Profes- 
sor Gelzer, of Jena, discusses an interesting tombstone discovered 
at Cesarea, in Palestine, and first published in the Revue Bi. 
bligue, published at Jerusalem. The article in question is, how- 
ever, based on a new squeeze. The inscription reads: “ Monu- 
ment belonging to (or dedicated to) Mary and Lazarus.” The 
language is Greek, and the inscription dates from the fourth or 
fifth century. The original editors, the Dominicans of Jerusalem, 
thought that it was merely a monument of two persons by the 
names of Mary and Lazarus. Gelzer, however, is of the opinion 
that the Biblical persons of these names were intended, espe- 
cially also in view of.the fact that Mary’s name precedes that of 
Lazarus. He draws attention to the fact that in the second half 
of the fourth and in the first half of the fifth centuries the dis- 
covery of Apostles’ and Prophets’ tombs was “a flourishing and 
manifestly also a lucrative branch of industry.” At that period 
it was claimed that the bodies of Joseph, Samuel, Zachariah, 
John the Baptist, and other Biblical men were found, and many 
of these pseudo-relics were transported to the capital city of 
Christendom, Constantinople. It is not impossible that at this 
period also the pretended remains of the sister and brother from 
Bethany were transported to Cesarea, which in the ante- 
Chalcedonian period, z.¢., down to 451, was the metropolitan 


center of the church in Palestine. 
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A PLEA FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


N the furtherance of his work, the founder of the Brotherhood 
of Christian Unity, Mr. Theodore F. Seward, of East 
Orange, N. J., has recently put forth a little pamphlet bearing 
the title, “A Plea for the Christian Year.” In these pages Mr. 
Seward urges upon Christians of all sects and denominations the 
observance of such memorial seasons as Advent Sunday, the 
Epiphany, Ascension Day, Whit Sunday, etc. He bases his plea 
for this observance upon various physical and spiritual needs of 
human kind. Occasional days of rest and relaxation are made 
necessary by the very constitution of man. But a much higher 
ground than this is found in the spiritual benefits to be derived 
from the right observance of holy days. It tends for one thing, 
so Mr. Seward argues, to promote a spirit of reverence, and thus 
to correct a serious defect in modern character. It would also be 
favorable to an enlargement of thought and sympathy among 
believers because it would necessarily lead to a closer study of 
“the life and character of the Divine Man.” And, again. the 
observance of the Christian Year would have a beneficial effect 
upon the rising generation. ‘The recurrence of certain days each 
year during the period of childhood and youth—days when the 
leading events of the Savior’s life are brought to mind, and the 
truths which those events teach are duly emphasized—this cannot 
fail to produce a most salutary effect upon the hearts and lives 
of children.” 

And, finally, such an observance would tend greatly to the pro- 
motion of true unity among Christians, by turning their thoughts 
more and more to Christ Himself, His life and His teachings. 
In commemorating together the leading events of His earthly 
career believers would come to know and understand each other 
better and forget their differences. 

As to the impression prevailing in some quarters that the Chris- 
tian Year is the special creation of certain sects and therefore 
ebjectionable to some, Mr. Seward declares that this is a great 
mistake: “It is not the special privilege of any class or commu- 
nion. It lies in the province of the heart, and has nothing essen- 
tially to do with Church government, form, or ritual. A family 
upon a desert is!and who had never heard of the Christian Year, 
but with a Bible in their hands, might decide upon this way to 
keep their Lord’s memory fresh and to develop their religious 
life, and it would be the best thing they could possibly do.” 

Mr. Seward then takes up the consideration of the various days 
and shows how the observance of each in its own way will tend to 
an increase of knowledge and the development of the spiritual 
life. 

In an appendix to his pamphlet, the author prints a number of 
letters received from prominent men of various denominations 
indorsing and commending his proposal. Thus Bishop John H. 
Vincent writes : 


‘“‘T am pleased with your idea, argument and plan. I could makea point 
or two against one or twoof your positions, but Iam with you on the main 
idea. Here are heart and hand for the Christian Year.” 


Bishop Henry C. Potter sends his approval : 


“Tam in hearty sympathy with your effort to commend to Christian 
people the value and uses of the Christian Year. I am glad to believe that 
your interesting and suggestive argument will help to do so.”’ 


President Seth Low of Columbia College adds his commenda- 
tion of the “ Plea :” 


‘I think it is calculated to do good, by helping to draw together those 
who ought to be united by a common discipleship to the same Master, 
rather than to be divided by differences of opinion as to other matters, 
however important.” 


Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst is unreservedly in favor of the 
plan. He says that he knows of “no cogent argument” that can 
be urged against observance of the Christian Year, and continues : 


‘‘Now, as I apprehend, there is an element of periodicity in the human 
mind, which occasions it peculiar satisfaction in observing events at 
steadily recurrent intervals; such observance of the events in our Lord’s 
life tendsto bring them home with peculiar emphasis not only to the adult 
mind, but particularly to the thought and affections of the child.” 


Others who write approvingly are Cardinal Gibbons, Canon 
Fremantle, Dr. Henry S. Lunn, Rev. B. B. Tyler, D.D., of the 
Disciples Church, and Lord Nelson. The latter writes from 
Trafalgar, and says: 


“T heartily welcome your endeavors for the restoration of Christian 
Unity, and believe with you that a full agreement among the followers of 
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Christ would go far toward the accomplishment of every reform the world 
needs. If we could only get back to a common commemoration of the 
events of Christ’s life, as commemorated in the services and the fasts and 
festivals of the Christian Year, a great advance would be made toward the 
unity we all so earnestly desire.” 


IS THERE A REAL SYMPATHY OF 
RELIGIONS? 


OES the Chicago Parliament of Religions prove that there 
is any actual converging sympathy between the different 
religions of the world? This is a question which is discussed by 
Rev. Joseph Henry Allen, under the title of ‘The Alleged Sym- 
pathy of Religions,” in 7e New IWor/d (quarterly). Mr. Allen 
opens his article by reminding us of the fact that the Chicago 
Parliament was not the first of its kind; that there was a con- 
gress of religions held nearly eleven hundred years ago in 
Bagdad, on the Euphrates, the gay Paris of the Ninth Century, 
the city of the “ Arabian Nights,” when the Christian disputants 
who took part in the congress were travelers or pilgrims from the 
dominion of Charlemagne, then Emperor of the West, and when 
the Mahometan creed, then just two centuries old, was known as 
the fiercest of intolerant faiths. The seeming peace of this con 
gress was, we are told, nothing but a truce, and the Chicago Par- 
liament is called “another scene of truce.” Among ‘‘a few things 
worth remembering” in connection with the Parliament, Mr. 
Allen recalls that in the very months while the world’s congress 
was gathering tocelebrate that truce of God, a fierce battle of Ma 
hometan and Hindu faiths raged in Bombay and was repeated in 
Burmah; that Jews are still mercilessly mobbed in Eastern 
Europe for the mere crime of being Jews; that there are religion- 
ists even in America who have seemed willing to invite the horror 
of a religious war in Italy, to restore the temporal dominion of 
the Pope; that dread of the disastrous flaming out of the old 
hatred between Presbyterian and Papist has more perhaps than 
any other one thing blocked the chances of home rule in Ireland ; 
and that if the jealousies of sect and antipathies of creed seem in 
our own country to be laid to rest, it is quite as much from weari- 
ness of old quarrels as from any very active sympathy among 
varying faiths. Mr. Allen thinks that “we are not quite ready 
yet to proclaim the advent of a new reign of peace,” and says: 

“It seems to me, then, that it is well for us to look at the whole 
matter from another point of view—to see if we can the reason 
of the antagonism as well as the real ground of unity. Men 
quarrel over what they really care about. There is nothing whic! 
men have so eagerly toiled for, so bitterly fought for, so hotly 
loved or hated, as what they held, or thought they held, to be 
religious truth. To the common mind, religious theory or dis 
putation fills up almost the entire field which to the scholar is 
taken up with literature, science, philosophy, and criticism. 
Where we, in more or less scholarly fashion, have succeeded with 
some few hundreds, possibly thousands, of fairly intelligent pe: 
sons, in clearing away a scanty fringe of theological error, and 
giving correcter notions of Scripture doctrine, ignorant enthu 
siasts are circulating by hundreds of thousands the crudest and 
wildest schemes of prophetic extravagance. 

“What does it all mean? I have estimated that since I was ol] 
enough to notice such things—that is, in the last sixty years or : 
little more—I have watched the cropping out of as many as fiftee: 
or twenty different mental movements, or phases of popular ex 
citement, any one of which might be taken to illustrate the earl) 
stages of development at the birth of a new religion. Most 0: 
these have passed away, or have been absorbed into a larger in 
tellectual life. But each, while it lasted, seemed to satisfy som: 
one mind, or group of minds, as a sort of gospel adequate to it 
own spiritual need. It took the place to them of the traditiona 
belief in which most persons had been brought up; it had powe! 
to call out in them a genuine enthusiasm, or else to furnish a new 
key to unlock the great unsolved mystery of our life. 

“The symptoms I speak of have made a very significant featu: 
in the life of our own time. They show—what is a key to many 
a problem of religious history—a spontaneous tendency to branch 
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out into independent forms of mental life, native to the climate 
and soil, like our forests, our grasses, and our shrubs. We may 
describe them by a figure in some such way as this: When the 
sturdy plant of a living Puritanism was cut up into fragments by 
the sharp knife of modern sectarian dispute, the severed parts 
proved to be like cuttings of a grapevine or olive-tree: wherever 
there was a live bud, it would sprout of its own accord into a new 
plant, a thicket, a wilderness of fresh growth. As was the nature 
of the original germ, so each took shape in the class of minds 
that received it as the new revelation, at least the new intuition, 
of a supreme law of life.” 


Mr. Allen then traces the history of religious severances and 
new churches, coming down to the transcendental idea and the 
theological revolution precipitated by Theodore Parker, further 
on remarking that “the religion of a race or people is the highest 
or ideal expression of its peculiar genius; it is the idealization of 
the race type which makes the nation what it is.” He emphasizes 
the fact that each of the special religions has appeared in history, 
and has been received by those who hold it, as a “revealed” 
religion, and that no case can be shown where the central thought 
of a religion, or any of its peculiar doctrines, has been accepted 
on the ground of argument or proof. In closing, he says: 

“We have not much encouragement when we look into history 
for any signs of the ‘sympathy of religions.’ Each of them, so 
far as we can see, while it is a living force, is far from sympa- 
thetic. Nay, it is antagonistic and aggressive. Only so it can 
do the task appointed for it in the world. When it is flaccid and 
lifeless the law of its anatomy can be verified, and shown to be 
on the same lines with other which it assailed and antagonized 
while they were alive together. 

“This is not to say that there cannot be a broad and broadening 
world-wide sympathy in religion. The great success of our re- 
cent Parliament is.to be had not by merging the great faiths of 
humanity in what at best would only be a flavorless neutral com- 
pound; but rather in showing how they may best flourish, inde- 
pendently, side by side, learning the better to understand and 
respect each other, joining in friendly rivalry that each may do 
to the best advantage its particular share in the regeneration and 
salvation of mankind.” 


Religious Parliament Extension.—There is projected an “ Ex- 
tension,” ona large scale, of the Chicago Parliament of Religions. 
In 7he Wonzst, the Hon. C. C. Bonney rehearses the objects of 
the Parliament, and regrets that criticisms of it have come chiefly 
from Christians. But his faith in its power for good is unshaken. 
He says: 


“The Parliament of Religions will live. Its influence will 
endure, and will extend throughout the world. It will finally 
accomplish its high mission to unite all religion against all irre- 
ligion, and make the Golden Rule the law of religious association 
and intercourse. Under that divine rule, mankind will realize, 
as never before, the truth that ‘all religion has relation to life, 
and the life of religion is to do good.’” 


Formal expressions of sympathy with the extension movement 
have been received from Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop Ireland, 
Jeseph Cook, Bishop Arnett (A. M. E.), and many prominent 
leaders. Dr. Paul Carus, the editor of 7he A/onzs¢t, who is the 
secretary of the extension movement, writes: 


“It is to be hoped that the World’s Religious Parliament Ex- 
tension will contribute toward that common ideal of all religious 
minds which will at last unite mankind in one faith and prepare 
(he establishment of achurch universal. Rituals and symbols 
may vary according to taste, historical tradition, and opinion, 
but the essence of religion can only be one and must remain one 
and the same among all nations, 1n all climes, and under all con- 
ditions. The sooner mankind recognizes it, the better it will be 
‘or progress, welfare, and all international relations, for it will 
bring ‘glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace toward the 
men of good-will.’ 

“We can see as in a prophetic vision the future of mankind; 
when the religion of love and good-will has become the domina- 
ting spirit that finally determimes the legislatures of the nations 
and regulates their international and home politics. Religion is 
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not for the churches, but the churches are for the world, in which 
the field of our duties lies. Let us all join the work of extending 
the bliss of the Religious Parliament. Let us greet not our 
brethren only, but also those who in sincerity disagree from us, 
and let us thus prepare a home in our hearts for truth, love, and 
charity, so that the kingdom of heaven, which is as near at hand 
now as it was nineteen hundred years ago, may reside within us 
and become more and more the reformatory power of our public 
and private life.” 


THE YOUNG MAN AND THE CHURCH. 


HE controversy started by Mr. Edward W. Bok’s article, 
with the above title, in the January number of 7he Cosmo- 
polttan, has not yet been laid. Mr. Ferdinand C. Iglehart re- 
news it in Zhe Wethodist Review (May-June), where he begins 
by saying that a man of Mr. Bok’s intelligence and knowledge of 
the world, friendliness to virtue and religion, might have been 
expected to take a broader view of the subject, and to have 
reached other conclusions. The writer then proceeds to combat 
some of Mr. Bok’s points against the churches. In the first place 
he denies the statement that young men do not go to church, and 
asserts that they do go to church in larger numbers than ever 
before in the history of the country. We give a few extracts 
from Mr. Iglehart’s argument : 


“What the young man of the period wants is a warm Gospel, 
that will convert the soul. From this Mr. Bok and.the class he 
represents are turning with disappointment, not unmingled with 
disgust, and are hunting for a twenty-minute business talk that 
will stir no conscience, pierce no bad habit, and kindle no fires 
of immortal love, but will, in our opinion, intensify the worldli- 
ness that is already freezing the hearts of so many to death. In 
these days, when institutions demand so much notice, individual 
responsibility is often forgotten. If a man be poor men say at 
once that society made him poor; if a young man go wrong they 
say it is the fault of his parents or the Church. It does not occur 
to them that the young man has any responsibiltiy. It is not 
complimentary to the dignity of young men or helpful to their 
manhood to plead the ‘baby act’ for them and lay on the shoul- 
ders of the ministry the responsibility of their not attending 
church, which really belongs upon themselves. 

“The critic is as much mistaken in his second proposition, that 
the pulpit of to-day is stupid, as in his first statement, that young 
men do not attend church. He severely criticizes the kind of 
texts used in sermons to young men. He says that in ten years, 
out of thirty sermons he has heard to young men, fourteen were 
on the Prodigal Son. He says this is an inappropriate theme for 
such an hour; that it might be suited to the Five Points but not 
to the respectable young men of the city. He must not forget 
that the drink and social evils and the gambling habit are just 
as much devils on Fifth Avenue as at Five Points, tho they may 
wear finer clothes and live in better houses. No words of Christ 
can ever be worn threadbare. One reason why young men have 
been attending the church in such large numbers is that ministers 
have preached on the Prodigal Son and other lessons taught by 
Christ. Dr. Kendig has just finished a series of six sermons on 
the Prodigal Son at the Calvary Methodist Episcopal Church of 
New York, which were listened to by eighteen hundred people, 
four or five hundred of them being young men. 

“Mr. Bok says, ‘The modern pulpit is sluggish and stagnant.’ 
On the contrary, the pulpit was never as strong as it is to-day. 
Never since the world began did so many people listen to the Gos- 
pel from the lips of ministers as to-day. The pulpit in America 
is singularly strong. If Mr. Bok will hunt for the presidents 
of the colleges of the land, if he will search among the catalogs of 
new books, if he will peruse the secular magazines, if he will run 
over the religious and secular newspapers, if he will open the 
folds of his own journal, if he will enter the temples where fifteen 
millions are regularly fed on evangelical truth, he will find that 
clergymen are in the front rank of those who direct the highest 
thought and best sentiment of the age. They are not, asa rule, 
‘sluggish, stagnant’ men, but men wide awake. The able and 
consecrated ministry of the past has been succeeded by an able 
and unselfish ministry in the present. There are dull ministers, 
as there are dull lawyers, doctors, and editors; but the intellec- 
tual average of the pulpit was never so high as now.” 
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A JAPANESE PROFESSOR’S OBJECTIONS TO 
CHRISTIANITY. 


VERY interesting statistical article, by L. C. Casartelli, on 

the condition of the Catholic Church in Japan, appears in 

The Dublin Review (April). It appears that the Christian relig- 

ion is there battling vigorously and effectively, but against great 
odds. One of the many obstacles in its way is thus described : 


“The great event of last year was the issue of an anti-Christian 
work by one Inoue Tetsujiro, a professor of the Imperial Uni- 
versity, who had studied at the University of Berlin, whence he 
returned with the degree of Ph.D. and a knowledge of three 
European languages. It has been his endeavor to rehabilitate 
Buddhist pantheism by clothing it in the garb of German ration- 
alistic philosophy. The book is written in a very attractive, 
almost irresistible style; the high reputation of its author for 
learning secured him at once a hearing, and in a few weeks the 
book had an immense success. Its main thesis is that Christian- 
ity is contrary to the welfare of the Japanese State and family. 
The true religion of Japan is patriotism. Christianity is anti- 
Japanese. The writer dishes up all kinds of old arguments: the 
decadence of Catholic nations in Europe, and the contempt of the 
educated classes for Catholicism; the alleged incompatibility of 
its teachings with the results of experimental science; the intel- 
lectual inferiority of the clergy; the moral corruption of Europe, 
in spite of its profession of Christianity; the absence of patriotic 
teaching in the Gospel, the apparent opposition of some of its 
doctrines to family duties; even the Inquisition and Galileo find 
their place among the two hundred objections piled up together 
with little or no attempt at proof, but in eloquent language, and 
all leading to the same conclusion—‘ Christianity is contrary to 
the welfare of country and home.’” 


But, Mr. Casartelli says, there is a factor in the life and devel- 
opment of the Japanese nation deeper than such as he has re- 
ferred to, and which in the long run threatens to be more danger- 
ous to the Church than any other, and that is the ever-growing 
spirit of materialism and indifferentism. 





A JESUIT CHIEF ON POLITICS IN THE 
PULPIT. 


HE Anti-Semitic movement is nowhere stronger than in 
Austria-Hungary ; the people there believe that their pov- 

erty is due to exploitation on the part of the Jews, independently 
of business crises. In Vienna the late supplementary municipal 
elections resulted in a rise of the Anti-Semitic Party from 46 to 62 
members, reducing the Liberal majority to12. It is expected 
that the Anti-Semites will have a majority at the next election. 
The sucess of the Anti-Semites is said to be chiefly due to the atti- 
tude of teachers and the official class, who claim that they suffer 
especially from usury exacted by Jews. They are assisted by 
the clergy throughout the country. The fact is, therefore, all 
the more remarkable that a high Church dignitary has objected to 
the methods employed by many of the clergy. Father Francis 
Xavier Widmann, chief of the Austrian Jesuits, declares in the 
Tageblatt, Vienna, that he has already removed a Jesuit Father 
from his post as preacher because the public should know that 


the Jesuit chiefs do not approve of politics in Church. Father 
Widmann says: 


“Tam thoroughly convinced that politics should have no place 
in the pulpit. The rights of the Church are certainly sacred to 
us, and we mean to defend them at all times, but I will always 
veto attempts to preach politics from the pulpit, because the priest 
should stand above all party movements. I also do not like to 
see Christians judge others on account of their race; to oppose 
any one because he is an Israelite or a heathen is altogether un- 
christian. A true Christian will respect the religious convictions 
of others; the question is only: Who has the true faith? Man is 
liable to commit errors. We see, for instance, philosophers 
oscillate between Pantheism, Atheism, Materialism. What we 
want is the golden middle—truth and God. It is the duty of the 
priest and the Christian to assist earnest searchers after truth in 
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their endeavors, but it is entirely against Christian principles to 
hurt the feelings of those who believe differently from us. 
Israelites and Christians believe in God, and can very well live 
side by side in peace.” 





A PREACHER’S RIGHT TO LEAVE A SMALL 
PARISH. 


MONG the subjects recently discussed in some of the relig- 
ious weeklies is that of the motive which induces ministers 
to leave small parishes, where the salary is small, and accept 
larger and better-paying places. Someof the secular newspapers 
have also taken a hand in the controversy, some of them holding 
a minister blameworthy for taking an increased salary and a 
higher seat. Zhe Springfield Republican is on the side ot 
preachers who better themselves by position and salary. After 
reviewing the character and the work of many foremost men in 
every department of business life, the editor says: 


“It is but justice to the Christian minister to assume that he is 
moved in his choice of a place to work in by this same enthusiasm 
for his work which animates to a greater or less degree every 
earnest worker, and which is a powerful motive with every man 
or woman whose ideals are above the grossly material. It is, 
moreover, only fair to assume that a minister who is thought 
strong enough to carry the burdens of a large and important 
church, has proved by work elsewhere that he has more than the 
ordinary equipment of enthusiasm for his profession and its 
duties; and if this is so, it is equally fair to assume that he goes 
to the larger church moved by the same impulses that sent him in 
to his profession in the first place. Not but that ministers are as 
liable to errors in judgment on such occasions as these of calls to 
large churches, and that they are in serious danger of letting the 
attractions of such a call conceal its disadvantages, and its temp- 
tations to unfaithfulness toconvictions and to highideals. Every 
one of us, no matter what work we are doing, would welcome a 
call to come up higher, if the call meant larger influence and use- 
fulness, no matter whether it meant more money or not. The 
more money would be welcome, but the consciousness of added 
power more so; and what is true of earnest men at large is true in 
the same way of ministers.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


The Methodist Protestant, of Baltimore, is very outspoken on the subject 
of church choirs. It favors choir music, but is strongly opposed to the 
practise of hiring ‘‘worldly-minded and godless singers.’’ It says: “We 
would have no choir singers who are not professed Christians. We would 
insist on dismissing any member of a choir whose behavior brought dis- 
credit upon the church. We would promptly discourage all selections 
that were not consistent with the spirit of religious service. We would it 
sist upon all the people taking an earnest part in the song-service of th: 
church. When singers get jealous of each other we would invite them t 
the mourners’ bench toreconcile their differences and insist on their gettin: 
religion.”’ 


THE people of Chicago evidently have an appreciative sense of the valu 
of the editors of religious papers. Mention was made in tlfese columns « 
few weeks ago of a banquet tendered to the editors of 7he /nterior, at whi 
many kind things were said. Dr. Gray and his associates, more recent! 
the able editors of 7he Standard, the Baptist paper of the West, have be 
invited to the banqueting board. The present editorial staff of 7/ 
Standard consists of Rev. Dr. Justin A. Smith, Mr. Edward Goodman, anc 
Mr. J. S. Dickerson. The two former have been associated together on t! 
paper for forty-two years. 


The Christian Register (Unitarian, Boston) is optimistic on the subj: 
of Christian unity. It seesinthe recent discussion of this question ‘ta wid 
spread desire for a broader basis of fellowship.’’ But it adds: ‘“‘We ca 
never reach areal unity of Christendom on the basis of form and opinio 
It can only come from a unity of spirit which will recognize and tolera 
differences of ritual, polity, and creed.” 


IN an editorial article, The Christian Evangelist (Disciples, St. Lou 
enumerates three present needs of the Church which it represents: ‘Fit 
of all, perhaps, in the order of importance, is the need of keeping the |. 
in harmony with the doctrine. Second, is a sweeter spirit and a broad 
charity among members of the Church toward each other. Third, is ‘ 
need of a greater zeal for education.” 


BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT is quoted by 7he Christian Guardian, 
Toronto, as saying that the grave perils before the Methodist Episco? 
Church are ‘“‘ the unlimited power of the higher officials of the Chureh ; ‘ 
ability of the presiding elders to remove men for their opinion; the pow 
of rich menin influencing appointments; and the mistake of admitting u- 
prepared men to the ministry.”’ 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


JOSE MARTI AND THE CUBAN REBELLION. 


! AY 21 General Salcedo informed General Martinez Campos, 
1 his chief, that he had encountered a band of insurgents 
soo strong. Afterafight of an hour andahalf he drove the enemy 
from their position, sending some troops in pursuit. The insur- 
gents lost fifteen men, including the leader of the rebellion, Jose 
Marti. Prisoners had informed General Salcedo that Maximo 
Gomez and other prominent rebels were also either killed or 
wounded, but Salcedo had no confirmation of this. There is, 
however, no doubt in Havana as to the death of Jose Marti, and 
Be- 
sides, altho the rebels were said to have assembled in large num- 
bers in the province of Santiago, the body defeated by Salcedo 
was the largest as yet encountered by the Spanish troops, and its 
defeat has much affected the rebels. 


his loss is regarded as a crushing blow to the insurrection. 


The Havana Press believes 
that the insurrection is practically crushed, and even sympathizers 
with the rebellion begin to regard it as “premature, ill-advised, 
The Unzon 


and badly conducted.” Constitutional, Havana, 


says. 


“The importance of this victory will hardly be realized by those 
who are not well acquainted with the real state of the insurrec- 
tion. Ithas prevented the realization of the plan upon which the 
insurgents placed their foolish hopes: a general rising in the 
province of Puerto Principe. Moreover, it has deprived the in- 
surrection, which was kept alive as it had been organized by the 
conspirator Marti, of its head. It may therefore be assumed that 
the Separatist movement has received its death-blow.” 


The Diario de la Marina, Havana, says: 


“The blow which the Separatist insurrection has received is 
very hard, and will doubtless hasten itsend. Altho Marti wasa 
typical sample of the political dreamers, and altho his Utopian 
ideas clashed with the logic of facts and of common sense, yet he 
was the only one who rose above the intellectual average of his 
fellows, and during the present period he personified the Separatist 
idea, for the rest were carried away and led by his enthusiasm. 

His death is a happy event to those who think of the happi- 
ness of Cuba only in connection with the supremacy of Spain.” 


The Pazs, Havana, comments as follows. 


‘“Marti’s death must have a great moral effect, not only on the 
rising in Oriente, which he had organized and led, but also on 
future events, as the Revolutionaries had prepared an invasion of 
other provinces, confident that the campaign would last long 
enough to allow them to gain strength. The political importance 
of the combat is also great, as General Salcedo has succeeded in 
dispersing the forces led by Maximo Gomez.” 


The Efoca, Madrid, does not see how the rising could be suc- 
cessful. There is no similarity between the conditions of 1868 
and those of to-day. Then, and until 1878, Cuba was under mil- 


itary rule. Now she hasrights. The Zfoca continues: 


“To-day the Cuban provinces are represented in the Cortes, 
they can push their interests and defend their rights; the Cubans 
have a say in the establishment of the Spanish budget, in which 
their approbation is, toacertain extent, necessary. The Negroes, 
who revolt at the idea of having to work, want to transform Cuba 
into a new Liberia. It is therefore only natural to presume that 
the Spaniards will be backed by the people of European descent, 
who will keep the blacks, tho they have been suddenly transformed 
into voters, in the place for which their want of intelligence and 

eir sloth best fit them.” 


The above is practically reechoed by the papers representing 
the great majority of educated Cubans. 

While the English and German Press acknowledges that Spanish 
rule is such as to warrant a rebellion, the French defend the at- 
ttude of Spain. George Caron, in the /#garo, Paris, says the 
Cubans are too flighty to govern themselves. The attitude of the 
United States finds little commendation, and Senator Frye’s re- 
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mark, “I hoped that Spain would be arrogant enough to allow us 
to take possession of Cuba,” is severely criticized. M. Henri 
Pensor, in an artcile in the Revue Bleu, Paris, says 


“And this ideal of emancipation, of self-government, as Messrs. 
Jose Marti and Gomez would have it—is it practicable? Ought 
not the journalists who advocate it to reflect what Cuba would be 
if abandoned to the Cubans? The incessant revolutions which 
convulse the small republics of South America or Haiti give a 
sample of the kind of peace and prosperity that would await 
Cuba; and if the United States favor this emancipation, it is not 
for the sake of Cuba: the distance between Florida and Cuba is 
short, and annexation would prove very tempting. 

“The indirect protectorate which the United States thus seeks 
to establish over Cuba would not be tolerated by any European 
Power. We quite agree with 7he London Economist, which 
asks: ‘Does the Union claim the title of protectress of Spanish 
America, or Portuguese America, and does she regard the nations 
who people that part of the world as her subordinates and her 
allies ?’?”"— 7ranslated for Tur Literary DicEsvt. 


GAG-LAWS IN THE GERMAN REICHSTAG. 


NE of the last acts of the predecessor of the present German 
Chancellor was to bring in a bill for the better suppression 

of Revolutionaries. These now famous Umsturs Gesetze found 
much opposition, but there was a chance of their being passed, 
for many people in Germany favor the adoption of measures 
against the continual agitation of the enemies of society as at 
present constituted. But the strongest party in the Reichstag, 
the Clericals, attempted to transform what had been a measure 
against Socialists and Anarchists into a general gag-law against 
those especially who are wanting in religious sentiment. Such 
at least is the charge brought against them. This was considered 
too dangerous a course, and the Reichstag threw out the whole 


thing. The Vesszsche Zettung, Berlin, a Liberal paper, says 


“We are glad that the bill has been thrown out, but we deplore 
that it has ever been proposed. The Socialists have now the 
right to boast that the bill was defeated through their efforts, a 
triumph which they should never have had. Nothing is more 
dangerous than the indefinite idea: ‘Something must be done,’ 
unless one is certain what should be done, else there is a possibil- 
itiy that oil is thrown upon the fire instead of water—all by mis 
take. The bill was a judicial impossibility right from the begin- 
ning. In the committee it became a monstrosity. That the 
Government combated the bill in its new form is no excuse. It 
should have been killed altogether. It is certain that the Cleri- 
cals really made the bill impossible; in its original shape it 
might have been passed.” 

How little the bill suited even the most conservative elements 
is shown by Prince Bismarck’s opinion. During aspeech the Old 
Chancellor said : 

“Tam not sorry that the bill was defeated. If it had passed, 
the men whom we expect to refurm abuses would have folded 
their hands contentedly. lam glad that they have been deprived 
of their fancied support, especially as the bill contained some 
paragraphs which might have defeated its aims.” 

Eugen Richter, editor of the Fezstnnige Zeitung, believes that 
the defeat of the Umsturz bill marks a revival of Parliamentary 
life in Germany. The Socialists, against whom the defeated 
bill was specially intended, and other Radical and reform groups, 
rejoice in the supposed crushing defeat, and the Press outside 
Germany accept their expressions of satisfaction as a sign that the 
power of the Government of Emperor William is waning. In 
reality, it is claimed by some, the Reichstag is held in little es- 
teem among the people, and the Government does not dissolve 
Parliament because the people appear to be utterly indifferent 
to the treatment which their representatives receive at the hands 
of the Ministry. Herr v. Koeller, Prussian Minister of the In 
terior, in the course of a speech said: 


“The united Governments are quite able to bear the responsi- 
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bility for any measure they may introduce inthe House. Whether 
you [the House] think the reasons which influence the united 
Governments just or unjust, is, on the whole, a matter of little 
importance. You have the right to give your assent to Govern- 
ment proposals, and to vote the necessary supplies. You may 
also refuse your approbation to the Government measures, but to 
judge whether or not the Government should propose laws zs 
none of your business.” 


This and similar expressions on the part of the Minister have 
failed to cause much commotion. Anywhere else, says the 
Amsterdam Hande/sé/ad, such expressions would have called 
forth a perfect storm of indignation ; in Germany they have hardly 
excited comment. Dr. Sigl, the Bavarian Separatist member, in- 
deed, said in his reply to v. Koeller’s speech, “that the Reichstag 
could not afford to stand such remarks from any man but a Bis- 
marck,” but the Press, on the whole, only criticizes the form of 
the Minister’s remarks. The Adlnische Zettung, Cologne, 
Says: 

“Minister v. Koeller’s speech is in opposition to the views held 
by Prince Hohenlohe with regard to the constitutional rights and 
duties both of the Government and the Reichstag. Herr v. 
Koeller’s opinions, if he does not change them, indicate that he 
is aiming at a conflict with the Parliament. Such a conflict is, 
indeed, wished for by many hotheads, in view of the sorry com- 
position and the endless party muddle in the House. But altho 
the Reichstag stands low in public opinion, it is still the duty of 
the Press to defend the rights of the people’s Representatives. 
The Minister of the Interior must be more guarded in his speech. 
In the face of our much-divided Reichstag we must have a firmly 
united Government. , Such cutting expressions as those used by 
Minister v. Koeller can only be used to advantage by the most 
powerful intellect.” 


The Schlesische Zeitung, Breslau, advises the abolition of the 
Reichstag, or the restriction of the suffrage—anything to lessen 
the power of the Representatives; and other papers indorse the 
idea. The Voss¢sche Zeitung, however, thinks that the Rezchs- 
gericht [the Supreme Court] could be depended upon to defend 
the Constitution, and some of the Southern papers threaten 
secession if the Reichstag is seriously interfered with.—7rans- 
lated for THe LireRary Dicest. 


ROSEBERY’S PRECARIOUS POSITION. 


iy MINISTERE ROSEBERY,” says the Journal des Deé- 

bats,“ n'est par sur un lit de roses” (is not on a bed of 
roses). Be our Paris contemporary’s pun conscious or uncon- 
scious, it applies aptly to the position of the present Ministry in 
Great Britain. One seat after another is being lost by the Lib- 
erals in the by-elections, and they seem to have little hope of 
coming out victorious in the next general election. Zhe Daz/ly 
News, indeed, says that the Liberal Party should treat all rumors 
about differences and resignations and coming defeats with con- 
tempt; but other Liberal papers are less confident. The Wal- 
worth election, in which the Tory candidate received a large 
majority, has cast a general gloom over the Liberals. T7he Sun, 
London, says: 


“Fancy Walworth, poor, stricken, struggling—with half, if 
not two thirds, of its people living perpetually on the very border 
line of poverty—casting its vote in favor of the Tory Party, de- 
claring practically that it is for a continuance of that social 
wrongdoing of which it is itself a signal victim! The association 
of humble workers like those of Walworth with a cause cham- 
pioned by every duke and every landlord in the country is one of 
the things hard to understand.” 


The Times, London, thinks the position of the Government has 
become “from day to day more humiliating” since Mr. Gladstone 
retired. It continues: 


“We have never paid any serious attention to the theories of 
political meteorologists, but when there is an almost unbroken 
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increase of electoral support for one party, while the other side is 
continually losing ground, tho enjoying all the advantages of 
being in power, it is not very rash to anticipate a change. We 
look forward to a decisive reversal by the country of the verdict 
into which the constituencies were entrapped in 1892.” 


The Standard, London, would like to know what the Ministers 
themselves think of the situation: 


“Do they still believe it possible to push their measures through 
the House of Commons with a majority that dwindles every day, 
and a party spirit growing fainter in proportion? . . . There are 
certain absurdities to which even the present House of Commons 
is alive, and among them is the attempt to silence discussion by 
majorities of half adozen. When the sense of the House is so i 
entirely on one side that on every critical division the Govern- 
ment are sure of carrying their point by a majority of fifty or 
even a hundred, something, perhaps, may be said in favor of 
shortening discussions. But when the two parties are practically 
equal, we doubt whether the whole Ministerial Party would sanc- 
tion so flagrant an abuse of power as is contemplated by the little 
clique of despots who talk magniloquently about drastic meas- 3 
ures. Indeed, it is a question whether, with the closure or with- 
out it, the Ministerial majority is likely to hold together much 
longer.” 


Nothing can be more ominous than the calm way in which the 
St. James's Gazette discusses the situation. This Tory paper is 
not usually very gentle in handling political opponents, but it 
speaks of Lord Rosebery in that moderate tone which one can 
afford to assume toward a falling enemy. The paper says: 


“The fact that Lord Rosebery is in despair at the way in which 
his political career has been injured can easily be understood. 
As long as Mr. Gladstone was Prime Minister, Lord Rosebery 
held a unique position. A young man, as age goes in politics, 
he had made himself the indispensable Foreign Minister of the 
Radical Party. We call him the Tory Prime Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, for he was indeed an autocrat in his own depart 
ment, and as such was able to defy practically all the Gladstonian 
traditions of a cowardly foreign policy. He was known not to be 
passionately attached to the Newcastle program. His exceedingly 
platonic friendship for Home Rule was displayed, even contempt 
uously, in his speech on the bill when it went to the House of 
Lords. His Imperialism kept many men in the Liberal Party 
who would otherwise have been frightened out of it by Mr. 
Labouchere and Sir William Harcourt. The Prime Minister has 
now to make up his mind whether the situation is so bad that he 
must either dissolve or resign, orgoon. The argument for going 
on is simply that a dissolution means certain defeat, and that 
something favorable might possibly ‘turn up.’ But resignation? 
There are three things which prevent that. First, resignation 
means the end of a political career which time may still repair; 
a new head of the party now would be the head of the party in 
the future. And, secondly, Lord Rosebery does not intend to 
give up his place to Sir William Harcourt. That there is the 
bitterest rivalry between these two men is now a commonplace o! 
political discussion, and it is a feature in the situation which 
cannot be denied. Perhaps this personal question would b 
enough, but there are reasons of State policy too. Right o1 
wrong, Lord Rosebery is still afraid to trust the conduct of for- 
eign affairs to the Harcourtian section of the Radical Party. 
Since the death of the late Czar of Russia and the reopening 
two complicated Eastern questions in Armenia and China, 
necessities of diplomacy have become peculiarly delicate. Give: 
a fixed idea of this sort—for we may credit Lord Rosebery wit! 
patriotic motives without admitting that he really is as indispe1 
able as he may be encouraged to think—how infinitely must 
not be aggravated by such a nervous breakdown as that fr 
which he has been suffering ?” 

Somewhat remarkable is the attitude of the Socialists, wh: 
help would have been welcome to the Liberals, but who refuse 
make common cause with them. They mercilessly guy the pai 
now in power, and confidently hope that the next general elect: 
will give them some of that power which they already wield 
other European Parliaments. /us¢zce, London, says: 


“The Walworth election and the Factory bill have brought ‘0 
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light the antagonism between the capitalist section of the Lib- 
eral Party which has found the money for the electoral campaigns 
and the ‘ progressive’ section which has coquetted with Socialistic 
measures to exploit the votes of the workers. We hail, then, 
with the keenest satisfaction, the prospect of this fraudulent crew 
of brewers and teetotallers, atheists and clerics, Churchmen and 
Nonconformists, capitalists and ‘Labor’ men, torn and riven by 
their own dissensions. (‘Their disappearance will leave the Social- 
ists free to deal with the enemies of the people.” 


And The Clarion, Manchester, which is edited by the author of 
“Merry England,” aSocialist pamphlet sold by hundreds of thou- 
sands, remarks: 


“If it were not wicked to mock the misfortunes of the infirm, I 
should laugh at our poor, broken-kneed, broken-winded old rem- 
nant of a Government. 

“They keep on feebly puffing at the smoldering fires of their 
Parliamentary oven, but nothing comes of it. If it were 
cruel to sneer at such impotence, the feeble must be pitied. In- 
capacity is a failing, not a fault; it were cowardly to attack this 
Government.” 


INFLUENCE OF WESTERN THOUGHT IN 
RUSSIA. 


W E make a great mistake in regarding the Russians as allied 

in character to European civilization ; they are essentially 
Asiatics, and lack the power of initiative that alone insures prog- 
ress. Such is the main thought expressed by Eberhard Kraus, the 
editor of Nord und Sud, Breslau, Germany. Neither in litera- 
ture nor in art, he thinks, have the Russians the creative, self- 
impelling power. They receive occasionally an impulse from 
the West, which passes of and leaves them as barren as before. 
Besides, so we are assured, civilization moves in very limited 
circlesin Russia. The nobility, amply recompensed for the liber- 
ation of the serfs, squandered their millions in Europe and 
learned something of Western thought. The bourgeoisie in the 
large cities come into contact with Europeans through Western 


artisans, teachers, and merchants. But the majority of Russians 


remain in utter darkness, despite the periodical efforts of their - 


rulers to raise them to the level of their Western neighbors. 
Editor Kraus expresses himself as follows : 


“The first Russian who had the courage to admit the purifying 
cyclone of Western thought into the close atmosphere of his coun- 
try was Peter the Great, the greatest despot and yet the greatest 
revolutionist of his time. There is much violent, destructive 
tadicalism in the soul of the Russian. For a long time he allows 
everything to deteriorate, too indolent to interfere. Suddenly, 
however, he will be seized by a desire for improvement, for re- 
form, for morality. It is a state of intoxication, and he seeks to 
make the most of it, for well he knows that he will relapse into 
apathy when the Aatzenjammer* begins. He pulls down what 
is old and rotten and proceeds to build anew and to repair with 
feverish haste while the enthusiasm lasts. Wo to the nation if 
the reaction sets in ere the work is accomplished' And that is, 
unfortunately, generally the case. Peter the Great has given the 
nation a dangerous precedent. Since his times the Russians only 
know a hastily made civilization instead of a civilization that is 
the outcome of evolution. But he went too far. He killed piety 
and self-respect in the Russians. The Slavophiles have tried to 
revive them, but as yet without success. Many things are possi- 
ble in Russia, but one can not call to life that which is dead. 

“The Russian is essentially Asiatic, and lacks creative ability. 
He must have some model to inspire him, and thus it is that 
French Radicalism and German Rationalism have done so much 
harm to the Russians. Thus it happened that the Russian aris- 
tocracy, which followed the courts of Paris and Berlin when 
Atheism and Rationalism ruled there, accepted with feverish 
haste the principles of the French Revolution. But the Russian 
iristocrats were unsuccessful as politicians, and gave themselves 





* It is impossble to translate the word. Tothe Germans it means that 
agonizing period of dissatisfaction with one’s self and the world in general 
which follows a prolonged drinking-bout. 
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over to literature and the fine arts. Schiller and Goethe found 
many enthusiastic translators and imitators among them, but the 
man who most completely captivated them was Byron. His in- 
dividuality suited the Russian character best—a strange mixture 
of gentle poesy and bitterest satire, chivalry, and pessimism, a 
nervous system ruined by idleness and dissipation, a sensitive 
nature, dissatisfied with the political and social institutions which 
surround it, an Alcibiades and a Byron, was the Russian aristo- 
crat at the beginning of our century. What manifold talent for 
imitation is there in a Pushkin! He is Ariosto, Byron, Schiller,. 
Scott, and Hauff rolled into one. These revolutionary nobles 
met with few restrictions. Nothing escaped the satire of Pushkin 
and his contemporaries. But their enthusiasm cooled off, and 
they accomplished nothing. To-day Leo Tolstoi and his primi- 
tive Christianity are most in favor. 

“Greater influence was exercised by the bourgeoisie when 
Western thought began to make itself felt among them. No 
writer is better received by the educated among the Russian 
middle classes than Schopenhauer. But every one knows that 
all Radical and Socialistic literature is eagerly devoured in Rus- 
sia. And here again it is want of moderation which prevented 
all beneficent results of the movement. In their imperfect 
knowledge of liberty and its development, the young Russian 
wants to destroy everything, and lands in Nihilism, which finds 
sO many supporters among writers and journalists. 

“The strong national movement which convulsed Germany 
during the first half of this century influenced Russia as much as 
the revolutionary tendencies imbibed from France. Michael 
Katkow, for instance, learned his lesson from Hegel. He and 
his Slavophile followers intensified the principles which stirred the 
Germans into the creation of their national unity. The Slavo- 
philes established the rule that Russia is the true stronghold of 
civilization; that Russia is not only destined to lead all other 
nations, but that every people with an older civilization, espe- 
cially the Germans, are Russia’s enemies. ‘To-day Nihilism and 
Panslavism can hardly be distinguished from each other. Both 
parties call everything that does not please them un-Russian, 
both hope to save not only Russia but all Europe from its ‘rotten 
Western civilization.’ 

“At present Russia is in one of her long periods of apathy, 
mingled with pessimism. The Czars have refused to be terrorized 
by Nihilism, and the civilized Russians have, for the most part, 
subsided into acknowledgment of autocratic rule. 
mensely Russian. ‘Russia,’ they say, shall not become a second 
Brazil. We would rather have a monarch without progress, than 
progress without the monarch.’ ‘Too late the Russians bour- 
geoisie has learned to understand that progress is not an intoxi- 
cation, but hard work.”— 7ranslated for Tue Literary Dicest, 


It is so im- 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE French Anarchists and Socialists are doing their best to have the spec- 
iallaws against revolutionaries abolished. These laws came in force shortly 
after Carnot’s assassination. Nobody but the Anarchists and the revo 
lutionary Socialists find these laws irksome, for no paper contains such in- 
cendiary articles as the Pere Peinard, Chambord Socialists, and similar 
sheets were wont to publish, and whose character may be understood 
from the kind of literature contained in the New York /rezheit. 

THERE can not be the slightest doubt that increasing national wealth has 
brought on an increase of drunkenness in Germany. 
account-book of a publican of 1837,"’ writes Dr. Sig], the well-known editor 
of the Bavarian Vater/and. ‘‘Compared with that year, five times as 
much beer is drunk to-day, the number of public houses is three times as 
great, and the money expended ten times as great. If we keep on at this 
rate for hundred a years, we will all have delirium tremens.” 


‘*Before me lies;the 


ENGLAND is giving the Sultanof Morocco a chance to purchase his own 
property. England seized some territory on Cape Juby some twenty 
years ago, in the hope of tapping the trade of the Sahara. This hope was 
not realized, and the place is offered to the Sultan for $300,000, altho he 
has never ceased to protest against its annexation. 

THE Paris Chauvinists need no frontier incidents to rouse them just now. 
They regard it as an insult to France that the French war-ships will have 
to hoist the Imperial German standard when the Emperor visits them at 
Kiel. That standard contains the number 1870, the Hohenzollerns having 
been elected Emperors in that year. 

GERMAN dragoons, says the Nancy Est Republican, violated the rights 
of France by riding 150 yards into French territory. The Metz authorities, 
however, claim that all the troops stationed around that city have strict 
orders to keep well within the German boundary, for fear of wounding 
French susceptibilities. 

WITH the ships building now in England, and the vessels captured from 
China, Japan has forty-three war-ships, only four of which are obsolete. 
She has also over forty torpedo-boats. ‘‘No wonder,’ says 7he St. 


James's Gazette, “that Russia don’t want to fight.’”’ Some of these ships 
are very powerful. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BLONDIN THE ROPE-WALKER. 


LONDIN, the daring tight-rope walker and performer, who 
made such a sensation in this country in the fifties, when 
he danced across Niagara Falls on his spider-thread bridge, is 
still living, and is now over seventy years of age. He lives on 
his own estate, at Niagara House, South Ealing, near London, 
and is rich. This latter statement is not surprising when we 
remember that he rarely made less than five hundred dollars a 
day while performing. Hisreal name is Jean Frangois Gravelet, 
and he was born near Calais in 1824. His nickname he derived 
from his father, who was called “ Blondin” on account of the color 
of his hair. These facts we gather from Chamders’s Journai, 
from which we further quote as follows concerning the star of 
rope-walkers : 


“Blondin began to walk along a rope when he was only four 
years old, and at twice that age gave a special exhibition before 
the king of Italy at Turin. And last Christmas, altho over sev- 
enty years of age, when performing on the high-rope in the Agri- 
cultural Hall, Islington, he appeared as nimble and active as 
ever. He went through much the same performance as that which 
startled the public at the Crystal Palace about thirty years ago. 
He ran along the rope; he did the journey in a sack and blind- 
folded; he stood upright in a chair, which he had previously 
balanced in the center of the rope; he stood on his head on the 
rope, and concluded by carrying his attendant across. 

“He went to America in 1855; and it must have been about 
four years later, when looking across the Niagara Falls, that he 
remarked to Mr. Ravel [his manager] : ‘ What a splendid place to 
bridge with a tight-rope!’ Altho called idiot and madman, he 
endeavored to carry this daring project of crossing the Falls on 
the tight-rope into execution. In the Spring of 1859 he took 
rooms in the hotel at Niagara Falls village, and began to make 
his arrangements. . . . The bank on one side was about one 
hundred and sixty feet in height; on the other, one hundred and 
seventy. He crossed for the tirst time on the 3oth of June, in the 
presence of what was said to be a concourse of upward of fifty 
thousand people. On the 4th of July he crossed again, his body 
enveloped in a heavy sack of blankets; with eyes thus blind- 
folded, his step was as steady as if he saw. In the middle of the 
month he crossed wheeling a wheelbarrow; and on the sth of 
August, in crossing, he turned somersaults and performed various 
gymnastic feats on the rope. He crossed with a man on his back 
on the 19th; and on the 27th as a Siberian exile in shackles. On 
the 2d of September he crossed at night, and stood on his head 
amid a blaze of fireworks. In the Summer of 1860 he crossed 
below the Suspension Bridge; but previously he had great diffi- 
culty in adjusting his one-inch rope, and nearly lost his life in 
fixing the lateral guy-ropes. The difficulty and danger in cross- 
ing was increased by a dip of forty feet on the length of the rope. 
His last performance here, on the 14th of September, 1860, was 
witnessed by the Prince of Wales and suite and a vast assembly 
of spectators. The Prince eagerly and anxiously watched his 
progress through a telescope; and on Blondin being presented 
afterward, his first words of greeting were: ‘Thank God, it is all 
over.’ At this time he crossed with a man on his back, traversed 
the rope in a sack and blindfolded, and even went across on stilts. 
In traversing the rope with a man on his back, the time occupied 
was forty-five minutes; he set the man down, while he rested six 
times on the rope. Fancy the man thus climbing again on his 
shoulders and inserting his legs in the hooks attached to the hips 
of the gymnast for his support !” 


The Prince of Wales afterward sent Blondin a special check ; 
another of his gifts was a cluster diamond ring; and the village 
of Niagara presented a costly gold medal. Since his triumphs at 
Niagara, Blondin is said to have given more than four thousand 


performances in various parts of the world, without the slightest 
accident. To quote again: 


“Apparently, Blondin does not know what nervousness means, 
and his secret has been described as confidence in himself, ob- 
tained by long habit in rope-walking. There is nodoubt some of 
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the victims he has carried across his rope have suffered. He 
would talk to them on the most indifferent subjects; tell them to 
sit perfectly still, and avoid clutching him round the neck, or look 
downward when in mid-air. He has frequently detected a gasp 
of relief from the man on his back, when the end of the rope and 
platform were reached. What he considers as one of his greatest 
feats was in walking on a rope from the mainmast to the mizzen 
on-board the Peninsular and Oriental steamer Poonah, while on 
her way to Australia, between Aden and Galle in 1874. He had 
to sit down five times while the heaviest waves were approaching 
the ship... . 

“In a fragment of autobiography written some years ago, 
Blondin tells us that the rope he generally used was formed with 
a flexible core of steel wire covered with the best Manila hemp, 
about an inch or three-quarters in diameter, several hundred 
yards in length,and costing about one hundred pounds. A large 
windlass at either end of the rope served to make it taut, while it 
was supported by two high poles. His balancing-poles, of ash- 
wood, vary in length, and are in three sections, and weigh from 
thirty-seven to forty-seven pounds. He is indifferent as to the 
height at which he is to perform. Blondin has never confessed 
to any nervousness on the rope, and while walking, he generally 
looks eighteen or twenty feet ahead, and whistles or hums some 
snatch of a song.” 





CATCHING TROUT WITH THE BARE HANDS. 


OMETIMES when city boys go to the country equipped with 

all the gilded paraphernalia for angling, they are surprised 

at finding that the barefooted urchins of the farms are expert in 

catching trout without the use of hook or line. Speaking of this 
art, a writer in 7he Times, New York, says: 


“Shakespeare is far from being the only high authority who 
asserts the possibility of catching trout without the aid of any 
other angling implements than the fisherman’s own hands. 
Robert Louis Stevenson knew all about this simple but effective 
method. There is a passage in ‘Kidnapped’ that describes it 
minutely. While David Balfour and Alan Breck Stewart were 
hiding in the mountains, they supplemented their diet of porridge 
in just this way, and, as David says, ‘grilled the little trouts that 
we caught with our hands under the stones and overhanging 
banks of the burn. This,’ he adds, ‘was indeed our chief pleas- 
ure and business. We spentagreat part of our days at the water- 
side, stripped to the waist, and groping about or (as they say) 
“guddling” for these fish. The largest we got might have been 
three-quarters of a pound.’ . It will be seen that Stevenson 
uses the word ‘guddling.” In the North of Ireland the term is 
‘ginnling.’ The latter comes probably from the Scotch ‘ginner,’ 
or ‘ginnel,’ a fish’s gill. None of the dictionaries make any 
attempt to explain ‘guddle.’* An ancient fisherman in whom 
there is no guile informs us that trout remain quiet when tickled 
because parasites, especially at the low-water season, fasten 
themselves upon the creatures’ skin, causing discomfort which 
friction of any kind allays. This is not a poetic theory.” 





Color and Perfume of Flowers.—‘‘ Botanists are agreed that 
the earliest petals were yellow, and that, originally, all flowers 
were of that color. The order of development of color in flowers 
appears to be yellow, pink, red, purple, lilac, up to deep blue— 
probably the highest level—while white may occur in any nor- 
mally colored flower, just as albinos are found among animals. 
As flowers become more specialized,they become more dependent 
upon the visits of special insects, purple and blue flowers, for 
instance, benefiting most from, and being most preferred by, 
bees and butterflies. A French authority states that about 4,200 
species of plants are utilized for various purposes in Europe. Of 
these only about one tenth have an agreeable perfume, the others 
being either inodorous or having an unpleasant smell. White 
flowers are the most numerous. One thousand one hundred and 
twenty-four species out of 4,200 are white, and 187 of these have 
a scent; 931 (77 perfumed) are yellow; next in order comes red, 
With 823, of which 84 give forth a perfume; then blue, 594 (34 
scented), and violet, 308, only 13 of which have any perfume. 
The remaining 4oo kinds are of various shades of color, and only 
28 of them have a pleasant smell.”— 7he Boston Standard. 


* The Standard Dictionary has this entry: ‘“GUDDLE, v. [Scot.] 1. To 
catch (fish) with the hands. 2. To bungle.—£a@tor LITERARY DIGEST. 
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A FRENCHMAN ON AMERICAN MODES OF 
TRAVEL. 


UR foreign visitors who put on paper their impressions of 
O the United States after a more or less—usually less—ex- 
tended tour throughout our country, are to be roughly divided 
‘nto two classes--the indiscriminate detractors and the indis- 
criminate eulogists. Among the latter, we fear, must be classed 
M. Louis Wuarin, who writes in Le Revue Sctentifigue (April 
27 and May 4), of our steam and street railways, our bridges and 
our ferries, under the heading ‘“‘A Practical People.” M. Wuarin 
can see naught but good inall these, and for this reason we would 
fain, for our own vanity, consider him a discriminating critic. 
Here is what he says of our street railways: 


“What we know of tramways in Europe gives but a feeble 
idea of the role of tramways in America. They form long and 
interminable chains; one would say that the cars were a proces- 
sion of wooden cottages, of Swiss chalets on wheels. When 
Benjamin Franklin, the type far exce//ence of the practical man, 
invented, according to Pascal, the first omnibus, he was without 
doubt far from dreaming that these vehicles would one day roll 
on two iron rails and transport such crowds that if at some time 
their suppression should be decreed, it would be, particularly in 
America, a profound catastrophe. 

“Proportionally to Europe the American tramway has an 
enormous patronage. The distances to be traversed are great, 
and even the simple artisan has need of saving his strength. In 
great cities like New York there are certain lines whose activity 
continues uninterruptedly during the twenty-four hours. 

“Notwithstanding the extraordinary movement that reigns in 
the interior of the cities, one thing that strikes the newly arrived 
traveler is the comparative silence in the midst of this great 
activity. One might believe himself to be in some great work- 
shop where only the noise of the work is heard. No cracking of 
whips, no cries, no quarreling coachmen. If a collision occurs 
the drivers of the two vehicles set to work to extricate them, 
without saying a word, without losing time in vain recrimina- 
tions. There is no maltreatment of the beasts of burden; . . 
the principles professed by the societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals meet with general assent, and these societies 
themselves are commonly authorized by the police to execute the 
rules that they have made.” 


Our French friend has a good word for the much-abused con- 


ductors, guards, drivers, and gripmen, which should be balm to 


their wounded souls. He says: 


“The employés belong to a category sensibly superior to that 
of the fersonnel of public vehicles in Europe. The conductors 
are well clad; their collars and cuffs leave little to be desired ; 
one would take them to be clerks belonging to middle-class fam- 
ilies in easy circumstances. What a contrast between these 
gentlemen and the poor red-waistcoated wretches whom we have 
found elsewhere, and who are the living types of the needy and 
soured proletariat Re 


urther + u M. Wuarin, in speaking of the speed of the street- 
cars and the necessity of limiting stops to corners or to specially 
designated stations, remarks, whether sarcastically or not we will 
not undertake to decide: 

However, this concerns only ladies, young children, and aged 
persons, for all able-bodied men board and leave the cars wher- 
€ they choose while the vehicle is moving; this is a kind of 
gymnastics to which one becomes very quickly accustomed in the 
United States.” 


ry 


Concerning the New York elevated roads, M. Wuarin speaks 
at ‘ength, closing his remarks as follows: 


| 
| 


(he construction of these lines between heaven and earth 
raiscd a great clamor at first. People said they would make a 
great noise, fill the street with smoke, and darken the first stories 
ie houses along the line. These fears were partly justified. 
Y 1 cannot make an omelette without breaking eggs. The noise 
'S very disagreeable, but people get used to it. As for the smoke, 
itis almost entirely done away with by using the best quality of 
anthracite. What is more to be feared is the coal powder and the 
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little imperceptible crystals that often fall like rain, making it 
necessary to look out for one’s eyes. 

“The darkening and obstruction of the street can scarcely be 
avoided, and yet the iron structure lets some rays of light pass. 
The companies have had to pay indemnities where the road 
passes through narrow streets. Numerous proprietors whom it 
was not considered necessary to indemnify have thought they 
could obtain damages by suing the companies, but the answer 
has been, ‘What are you complaining about? We are possibly to 
blame, but as the property situated in our neighborhood has un- 
dergone a sensible rise in value, we conclude that we have not 
damaged you much.’ Before so convincing an argument, the 
courts naturally decided against the complainants, whose num- 
ber has rapidly diminished.” 
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In his second article M. Wuarin describes the great railway 
lines of the country and finds them quite as excellent as the street 
railways. We have room for only a few quotations, of which the 
first shall be his description of that American institution—the 


Pullman porter. 


“The maitre-d hotel of the sleeping-car is a negro, very pleas- 
ing to the eye and very properly clad in his garment of gray linen 
(it is, at least, in this Summer uniform that we remember him in 
tracing these lines). He polishes boots so that they might almost 
serve as mirrors, and wakens his clients at the assigned hour, 
when they are lost in their morning slumbers. At the moment 
of separation he gives them a final stroke with his little whisk 
broom, and it is then that into his hand falls the almost inevitable 
drink-money—a quarter (aboute on franc, 25 centimes). Now, 
as the whole car contains usually twenty berths, if the sleepers 
have passed pleasant nights, we see that the porter does pretty 
well. We hope that he is not in the position of those Parisian 
waiters who not only receive no remuneration from the proprietor 
but are even made to pay him a stated sum from their tips.” 


M. Wuarin finds that our railway cars, besides being excellent 
means of getting from town to town, are by no means bad places 
to while away an hour or so. Says he: 


“In regard to the conversations that one may have while trav- 
eling, the American seems to us to hold a middle place between 
the Frenchman, very voluble and fond of talking, and the Eng- 
lishman, who is inclined to hold himself apart from the rest of 
human kind. We have found, for our part, that one may pass 
very entertaining hours on a railroad. If you address any one 
with the desire of obtaining some information about the country 
or its institutions, the chance is that you will make a pleasant 
acquaintance and be able to exchange ideas without trouble. 
Perhaps it is in these chance relations that one is most forcibly 
struck with the positive and well-informed mind of the compa- 
triots of Uncle Sam. Your interlocutor, taken on any subject, 
quotes facts, numbers, and dates, and if you put him on his own 
ground, that of his profession or the enterprises in which he is 
engaged, he will talk like a book, but never or rarely without 
saying something. When he learns that you are a foreigner he 
will be happy to contribute to your instruction, especially when 
to his invariable opening question, ‘How do you like our coun- 
try?’ you answer with apparent good faith, ‘Oh! very much! ex- 
tremely !'"—7vranslated for Tue Literary Dicesr. 


HOW THE PRACTISE OF MUSIC MAY FORM 
CHARACTER. 


A THEORY is advanced by J. E. P. Aldous, in 7he Etude, 
that musical practise may be used as a means of training 
character to meet the requirements of every-day life. The writer 
thinks that if we carefully consider the requirements imposed on 
a pupil by a conscientious teacher, we shall find that in the study 
of music qualities are called into play which are supremely nec- 
essary for the successful carrying out of life's duties. We quote 
as follows: 


“For the practise of the necessary finger-exercises and technical 
studies the pupil needs to exercise inahigh degree: (1) Pafzence, 
when he wants to throw them away and get on to music proper; 
(2) self-restraint, when he wants to rush on and play at a faster 
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rate than he is prepared for; (3) concentration of mind, without 
which the practise of technical exercises becomes automatic, and 
then thoughtless and worse than useless; (4) system and ar- 
rangement, without which a great deal of useful time will be 
frittered away; (5) preparation for the future (thinking ahead) , 
as every one knows, a prime necessity in music, getting the fin- 
gers ready for what is coming, and the hand in the right place for 
the next notes; (6) se/f-crztzcésm, so as not to be satisfied with 
one’s performance of even the simplest passage, until not only 
are all the written signs perfectly rendered, but the inner musical 
sense revealed as well; (7) sel/f-reléance, for the pupil is left to 
his own devices between lessons and must be his own teacher all 
that time; (8) pluck and determination, to withstand the dis- 
couragements and difficulties that will assail even the most tal- 
ented pupil. And in the more advanced musical life there is a 
large call for (9) charzty, to keep one from speaking ill of other 
teachers and players, and to make one content to do one’s own 
work to the best of one’s ability without interfering with one's 
neighbors; (10) perseverance ; for having put one’s hand to the 
plow there is no looking back; there is no standing still; you 
advance or you retreat.” 





GRIEF OF NAPOLEON III. AFTER THE BATTLE 
OF SEDAN. 


HE least sympathetic spirit must feel some pity for Napoleon 
III. as he appeared after his terrible defeat at Sedan. Mr. 
Archibald Forbes, the celebrated war-correspondent, who wit- 
nessed the meeting of the French Emperor with Bismarck and 
King William, gives an account of the same in J/cC/ure’s for 
June. Napoleon was bowed down with remorse and broken with 
agony, but his pitiful condition was duly respected by both Prince 
and King. The last glimpse that Mr. Forbes gives of the van- 
quished Emperor is as he appeared in the humble weaver’s cot- 
tage at Donchery, just before he was conveyed to Bellevue. ‘This 
sketch is based on the narrative of Mme. Fournaise, the tenant 
of the cottage where Napoleon had found shelter: 


“It was about seven in the morning. said the good woman, that 
the Emperor, finding it distasteful to meet the crowd of German 
soldiers on the road to Donchery, alighted and came up her nar- 
row staircase. ‘To reach the inner room he had to pass through 
her bedroom, where she had just got out of bed. The furniture 
of the inner room consisted merely of two straw-seated chairs, a 
round table, and a press. Bismarck, ‘in a rough dress,’ pres- 
ently joined the Emperor, and for a considerable time they con- 
versed in low tones, of which she, remaining in the outer room, 
occasionally caught a word or two. Then Bismarck abruptly 
rose and came clattering out. ‘// avazt bien mauvaise mine,’ 
remarked Mme. Fournaise. She warned him of the breakneck 
stairs, but, said she, he ‘sprang down them like a man of twenty,’ 
mounted his horse, and rode away toward Donchery. When she 
ventured to enter the room in which the Emperor was left, she 
found him seated at the little table, with his face buried in his 
hands. ‘Can Ido anything for your Majesty?’ she asked, much 
moved by his evident suffering. ‘Only to pull down the blinds,’ 
was Napoleon’s reply, without lifting his head. He would not 
see General Lebrun, who desired to be with him. In about an 
hour Bismarck returned, now in full dress. After a short con- 
versation, he preceded the Emperor down the stairs, facing 
toward him so as to ‘usher him with a certain honor.’ On her 
threshold the Emperor gave her four napoleons. ‘He put them 
into my own hand, and he said, in a voice in which there were 
tears, ‘This hospitality of yours is, perhaps, the last which I 
shall ever receive in France.”’ With a kindly word of farewell 
‘which I shall never forget,’ concluded Mme. Fournaise, the Em- 
peror quitted the poor house in which he had undergone so much 
misery, and entered the carriage which conveyed him to the 
Chateau Bellevue.” 


In the Autumn of 1892 Mr. Forbes revisited Sedan. On his 
way back from looking at the monument, near the manse, which 
France had raised to the memory of her dead, he halted in front 
of the historic cottage. He writes: 


“TI found it uninhabited and in dilapidation. The door was 
locked, and the key far away, in the possession of the proprietor, 
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a farmer of Carignan. There was no longer access to the upper 
room, wherein sat Napoleon and Bismarck on that memorable 
morning two and twenty years before. And what of Mme. Four- 
naise? In one of the adjacent cottages I found a crone, who told 
me she was dead yearsago. She lies in the Donchery graveyard, 
and on her deathbed she had directed that the four napoleons she 
had cherished so long should be dedicated to the payment for he: 
grave, and to defray the funeral expenses of the poor woman who 
had given to the unfortunate Emperor ‘the last hospitality he re 
ceived in France’” 





Cold Weather in the Arabian Desert.—The ordinary associa- 
tion of heat with the dryness of deserts gives the wrong impres- 
sion that Arabia has no cold weather. Sczence gives the follow- 
ing abstract of an account in G/odus that serves to correct this 
common but erroneous idea. ‘The narrative is that of Nolde’s 
expedition into the Nefud desert of the Arabian interior, latitude 
28° north, altitude 3,000 feet, and tells of the severe cold that he 
experienced there in February, 1893: “The days were warm and 
pleasant; but the nights cooled to -s5° or -1o° C. ; the changes of 
temperature being extremely sudden. The cold and bluster- 
ing wind caused much discomfort in traveling. The greatest 
surprise that Nolde met was on February 2, when 2 storm clothed 
the Nefud far and wide with a sheet of snow several inches deep, 
making it resemble a Russian steppe rather than an Arabian 
desert. The Bedouins, however, said that snowfall there was 
very unusual.” 





VOLTAIRE, whose biting satire spared neither friend nor foe, was once 
neatly punished by Rousseau, says the 7agedb/at/, Berlin. Rousseau re- 
marked at a dinner that he could ** destroy as many oysters ata sitting as 
Samson destroyed Philistines.’’ ‘With the same weapon,” replied V: 
taire, with a grin. Rousseau wanted revenge. A few davs after Voltaire 
called at his house; Rousseau was absent, and Voltaire, not liking the dis- 
order in which he found his friend’s study, wrote ona slip of paper cochon 
(hog). “I was at your place, but did not find you in,’ he said the next 
day. ‘Yes, I know,” replied Rousseau, “I found your card on my desk 





CORRESPON DENTS’ CORNER. 


Shakespeare Misquoted. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST:— 

Well-known passages like, ‘‘Comparisons are odorous,”’ ‘He that com- 
plies against his will, is of his own opinion still,” are so often misquoted 
that custom has made us careless. There is one phrase, however, from 
“Hamlet” that I have noted with increasing interest; for I have listened 
and looked in vain for its correct use. The whole passage is: 

‘““Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
As | do thee.”"—(4ct ///., Sc. 2.) 

The phrase is ‘‘27 my heart of heart.” 

To hear on all sides ‘‘in my heart of hearts” is not surprising—spoken 
discourse has its liberties; but to see this misquoted and have it stare ) 
in the face with inerasable defiance is not agreeable. To see this improve- 


ment (?) on Shakespeare in writings that do not pretend to be standard is 
annoying; to see it in the writings of the acute critic, R. G. White, in the 
poetry of the world-honored laureate, is amazing. 

One may see ata glance what “heart of hearts” means; but isn’t the 


original beauty of Shakespeare’s meaning entirely destroyed when we 

substitute the plural for the singular? What could be more expressive, 

more in keeping with **my heart's core,” than ** my heart of heart.” 
Perhaps THE LITERARY DIGEST will throw some light upon the history 

of the misquotation; if so one of its readers, at least, will be very much 

* pleased to have the information. S. H. EDMUN! 
ROCK HILL, S. C. 


A Letter from Rev. R. Heber Newton. 


Publishers of THE LITERARY DIGEST:-- 
.... While writing you on other matters, let me tell you how I value 


THE LITERARY DIGEsT. I always read it carefully, and look forward to tt 
with an interest which is never disappointed. Mvy whole family share t's 
feeling about it, and all follow my example in reading it regularly. I have 
tried all the winter to send it each week to my son in Harvard, but e 
found it difficult to do so because one after another at home found it s 
teresting. 

The best-known rival of THE LITERARY DIGEST seems to me to ¢ 
edited by a pair of scissors—THE LITERARY DIGEST itself by an le 
brain. The quality of the selections is distinctively superior to that: y 
other paper in the same line known tome. I know from its analysis a 


little book I published some four vears ago how admirable is its wé 
reviewing and condensing. I could not have made for myself, with al! my 
familiarity with my own work, a more just condensation of that v« e 
THE LITERARY DIGEST ought to have a very wide circulation. 
Yours truly, 
EAST HAMPTON, NEW YORK, June 4, 1895. 


R. HEBER NEW1 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The Bank Statement. 


The weekly statement of the Associated Banks 


ns : > rocary | 
showed a decrease of $1,553,350 in surplus reserve, | 


which now stands at $39,667,900. 


$890,400, and deposits decreased $232,600. Cash 
ems were affected so much by recent bond syn- 
ate operations that the regular influences of the 
week were not reflected fully. Specie increased 
$142,800 and legal-tenders decreased $1,754, In 
rculation there was a decrease of $22.7 
Call loans on stock collateral were easy this 


week. 
were 1 and 2 per cent., but most business wasat 1 


Extreme quotations at the Stock Exchange 


per cent. 


ght and the offerings are liberal. Quotations are 


a 2 percent. for thirty to sixty days, 2 per 


cent. for ninety days to four months and 24 a 


3 


per cent. for five to seven months on good market- | 


le collateral, though some lenders refuse inc 
al stocks. 


jus- 


reasing and brokers report a general assort- 
ment of good names in the market and some indi- 
cations that the lowest rates have been recorded 
tor the season. The demand continues urgent, 
owever, and the best names are promptly taken, 


1 





me choice notes being sold without 


s the interven- 
tion of brokers. Quotations are 24 a 234 per cent. 
for sixty to ninety-day bills receivable, 24 a 3% 


per cent. for four months’ commission house and 


prime four months’ single names, 3a 3% per cent. 


for prime six months and 4 a5 per cent. for good 


t 


ur to six months’ single names. 


rhe following is a comparison of the averages | 


of the New York banks for the last two weeks: 





June 8. June rs. Increase. 
LOOMBccians 33437,000 $502,547,200 $8g0,4a 
WDECIS. wccccccceses 70, 753,500 7 142,50 
Legal-tenders.... 110,383,300 112,137,600 * 1,754,306 
Deposits ‘ 565,006,800 566,220,4 * 006 
CIFCHIREIOR, 0.06000 I 3,233,500 I 3,256, 200 x 





*Decrease. . 
The Journal of Commerce, June so. 


The State of Trade. 


rhe speculative spirit which seemed to dominate | 


both commercial and financial circies until within 
a week or ten days past is still less conspicuous in 
a ] 


lines. Demand for staple goods in a number 


burg 
re) 


Chicago, and Kansas City, particularly in 
dry goods, demand for which at first and second 
hands has declined, as is customary at this period 
\y 


\\ 


ile business throughoutthe country may, there- 


for 
fore 


, be characterized as quieted, the tone of staple 
markets continue strong, and confidence in a good 
emand when the fall season opens next 
remains unabated. 
More or less liquidation has occurred 


New York 


in specu- 


lative holdings in the stock 
The unfavorable 
, 


ed adverse attitude toward American shares 


e caused holders of long stocks to sell, and pro- | 


ced marked declines in some prominent mem- | 


rs of the list. T reduction of the Chicago & 


thwestern dividend to the basis of 4 per cent. 


he 
he year had a further bad effect and induced 
tional liquidation, The bond market is neg- 


d and drooping. Foreign exchange shows 


it strength, rates having again advanced tothe 


l export point. The Government bond syndi 


is, however, expected to avert any immediate | 


k on the Treasury gold reserve. Demand 
ing is, however, quoted at 4.89. 
e feature of the week, as heretofore, is the 

nued long list of advances in prices, notably 
se for iron and steel, and the upward movement 


ink clearings. Higher prices are recorded for 
cotton goods, shoes, hides, leather, 


1ron, 


paper, 


steel, galvanized iron, black sheets, 


ned goods, hogs, wheat, corn, oats, and some 
es of wheat flour. 
and 


Prices for live cattle, wool, 
reported unchanged 
, While silver, cotton, petroleum, and lard alone 


lumber are and 


noteworthy as showing lower prices than last 
ee 

ie number of failures in United States and 
nada has increased this week from 205 to 236, 
‘inst 207 one vear ago, 293 in the first week of 
ne, 1893, the panic year, and 163 in the like week 
1892.—Bradstreet’s, June8. 


THE LITERARY 
| CHESS. 


Loans expanded | 


The inquiry for time contracts is | 


The supply of commercial paper is | 


of instances is smaller, notably at Boston, Pitts- | 


month 
| 


market. | 
crop rumors and London's con- | 


Problem 70. 


| THE GREAT PRIZE THREE-MOVER OF THE 
| DON INTERNATIONAL TOURNEY. 
Black—Seven Pieces. 


ORs &£ Eta 


QB 





te & 


| |e smoay we 
i” : 














White—Eleven Pieces. 


K on QR 6; Q on K Kt 8; Bs on Q sq and K Kt 7; 
Kts on K 6 and K B sq; Rs on K 5 and Q Kt sq; 
| Pson K Kt 4, Q B6, Q Kt 4. 
White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 
THE ‘‘GREAT’”? ¢ 


White. Black. 


1 B—K ¢€ RxB 
| 2RxPch Kx R 
Q—R 4 ch K—K 4 must 
4 Kt—B 4 mate 
or 
(2) RxR 
()- R 6ch K—K 4 
4 Kt—B6 mate 
i siscas RxR 
2 B—B7 BxB 
Q—R 6ch K—K 4 must 
| 4 Kt—B 6 mate 
oS 
(2) Either R—Kt 3 
Kt (K 7)—Q 5ch K—Kt 4 
| ; O—R 5 mate 
or 
(2) Either R—Kt 4 
Kt—Kt 6 ch K t4 
4 Q—R 4 mate 
| Z cvccce R at 4 
Q—R 6 ch K—K 4 
B—Q 5 RxB or either R—Kt3 
or B—B z 
+; Kt—Kt4 mate 
(3) Kt—B 
; (Q—R 2 mate 
| or 
(3) RxR 
4 Kt—B 6 mate 
| ET cecces K—Kt 4 
| 2 Q—Kt7ch K—R 4 
Kt—Kt RxB 
| 4 (J-—Kt 4 mate 
(3) B—Kt 3 
| 4 Q—R 6 mate 
or 
| (2) B—kKt 
| 3 Ox Bech K moves 
| 4 ( mates 
e “estan B—Kt 
2 Kt—Kt 4 Rx B 
3 Q—R6ch Kk x Kt must 
4 PxBP mate P cannot take P be- 
cause of R 
| 
| 
| 






cent saved. 


DIGEST. 


K on Q B 6; Qon K Kt 3; Bon KR3; Ps on Q 6, | 


and Bicycles, at Factory Prices. Work guaranteed and 20 to 4 per 

Our goods received the highest awards at the World’s 

Fair. Our 18% Mammoth Iilustrated Catalogue is free to all. It shows 

all the latest styles and improvements and reduced prices. It has 200 

poses and is the largest and most complete catalogue ever issued. 
nd for it. Ji’s free. Alliance Carri 
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QO—Kt 7 Anything 
4 Q—R 6 mate or 
P—K 3 mate 
WP B—R 4 
OxB R—Kt 4 
Kt (K 3)—Q 5 ch Rx Kt must 
4 P—K 3 mate 
I ead Bx P 
Kt (K B B—R 4 
RxP ch Kx R 
(—Q 4 mate 
or 
(2) Rx R 
Q—R 2 ch K—Kt 4 
, O—R 4 mate 
or 
(2) Rx B 
Y R 4ch K—KkK 4 
4 Rx P mate 
i ceakat B -R2(pinning Kt) 
Kt (K 7)—B 5 RxR 
Q—R 2ch K moves 
4 (J mates 
or 
(2) Rx B 
Q—R 4 ch K—K 4 must 
4 Rx P mate 
(2) B—R 4 
Rx Pch K xR 
4 Q—Q 4mate 
or 
(3) K—Kt 4 
4 Q—R 6mate 
B esoose OPsP 
2 Q—R 6ch K—K 4 
Kt—B 4 ch K—Q 5 must 
4 K—K 3 mate. 

We have given the solution of this wonderful 
problem very fully to satisfy all our solvers that 
this is the only solution. 

Correct solution received from M. W.H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia, whois to be congratulated in 


finding the correct reply to Black’s ng 


Ex-Champion Steinitz and several other 


Stagge! 
moves 


distinguished chess-experts worried over this 


| problem for alongtime. The general opinion ex- 


pressed by them was that it was unsound. This 
is the most difficult and most instructive problem 


We 


many unsound solutions as there are possible key- 


| we have ever seen have received almost as 
moves 
R—Kt sq isthe favorite. The reply Kt—B 
R—KKtsq,K—Ky4. After Black plays (1) Kt—B 


there is no way to keep the 


on K 


18 


Black K from getting 


> 


4, thatis, no way that amounts to anything. 
The Ktscan't doit. IfKkt—Kt6, Bx Kt; if Kt—Kt4, 
P—Kéch. The only hopeful procedure is (1) 
R—Kt sq, Kt—B 3; (2) Q—R 2 ch, K—Kt 4; (3) 
R—K R sq ch, kKt—Kt5 ch, and there you are It 


is quite evident that when Black K gets on K 4, 
White would have trouble to win at all. Allthose 
| who sent R--Kt sq overlooked the hole at K 4. 
The next most hopeful solution is (1) Kt(K7)—Bs, 
B—R 4 (the correct reply); (2) Q@x B(best). We 
all special attention tothis position, because Black 
has only one answer. If Black (2) R—K 3; (3) 
Kt—Kt7. Now, whatever Black does, White mates 
with one of his Ktsor his Q. If Black (2) R—B 
(3) Q—R 4, K—K 4 must; (4) Q-—-Kt3 or Ra mate 
If (2) R—Kt 3 or R 3, mate is also forced. But he 
has one move, and only one, that stops this m« 
effectively. We give analysis: (1) Kt—B B—R4; 
2) 0x B, R—Q 3; (3) Kt—Kt 7, R—Kt 4 Now 
White cannot mate. If White (3) Kt x R, threaten- 


ing mate with Q on Bs, or with Kt on Q s, Black’s 
reply (3) R—Kt 4 stops both of these. If White 


| ttisthe Sunnysiae EXTENSION BOOKCASE Frees s4-So tessa 


Are you interested? Address, SUNNYSIDE BOOKCASE CO.. Girard, Pa 








age Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Write two-day, 

















(1) B—K6, RxB; 
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(3) Kt—Kt 4, threatening mate with P—K 3, Black 
pushes his K P ch. 

The solution that seemed all right is B—Q s. 
Those who sent it did not give any reply to Blac 
(1) K—Kt 4. It looks as if it might be done this 
way: (1) B—Q 5, K—Kty, (2) Rx P, threatening mate 
with Rand Q. But B—R 4stopsthis. 

Several solvers are quite sure that PxBP is 


correct. This is a very ingenious variation, with | 


only onecorrect reply. We give part of the analy- 
sis: (1) Px B P, K—Kt 4; (2) P—B4ch, Kx P must; 
(3) Kt—Kt 2ch, K moves; (4) Q mates. Black: (1) 





| 


right to his own opinion as every other and all of 
the rest of his colleagues. If he cannot, with full 
and cheerful conscience, agree with the others, it 
is his sacred and imperative duty to refuse to agree. 
No judge hasa right to command a minority to 


agree with the majority. When he does so he vio- 


lates his duty and should be held strictly responsi: | 


ble... . Until the laws are changed so as to pro- 


vide for a majority verdict, magistrates have no | 


right to force and frighten jurors to surrender 


| their independent judgments. 
| 


| 


R—Kt 3; (2) Kt—Kt 2ch, K—Kt 4; (3) Q mates. Black: | 


(a) R—R 3; (2) QxRech, K—K 4; (3) Kt—B 6 mate. 
Black: (1) B—R 3; (2) Qx B, R—Kt 4; (3) Kt—Kt 6 
mate. The trouble seemed to beto find any varia- 
tion requiring four moves, and one person writes 
us that he was highly elated to find that it did take 
four moves, as inthe first given. But you ail over- 
looked Black’s correct reply. How is this? (1) 
Px BP, R—K B 3; now Black will get in that hole 
atK4. Only one way to stop him, and that don’t 
amount toanything. (2) Q—Re2ch, K—Kt 4. You 
can’t push Pand mate, for RxP. The fact is, 
R—K B 3 knocks the bottom out of this fine attack. 

B—B 7 isanswered by K—kt 4. Nearly every 
one who has seen this problem asked: ‘‘ What 
is the force of that P on B 7?” That little fel- 
low is there to provent the B doing injury 
to the correct solution. For instance (remove P): 
2)RxPch,KxR; (3) Q—R4, 
B—K B 5, and White cannot mate next move. It 
is worthy of notice that if we remove the P on R 3, 
White mates inthree. But what is the use of the 
B on Kt sq? Remove B, and White can mate in 
four by Queening P. 


LEGAL. 


Cipher Telegrams—Nominal Damages for 
Delay in Delivery. 


In Ferguson v. Anglo-American Tel. Co., the 
plaintiffs sent a cipher telegram by the companyde- 
fendants, instructing their Liverpool correspond- 
ents toship a quantity of soda ash by the steamer 
Kingsdale: there was a delay, caused by defend- 
ant’s negligence, of six days’ delivery of this mes- 
sage; the steamer Avngsdale had sailed; the soda 
ash was not purchased, and the plaintiffs lost the 
profits of a re-sale of the same, which they would 
have made had the telegram been delivered 
promptly. It was held that the measure of dam- 
ages for delay in delivering the cipher telegram 
was the sum paid for its transmission, following 
Hadley v. Baxendale, 9 Exch., 345, and Telegraph 
Co. wv. Landis, 2t W. N., 38. 


Reform in Jury System. 


IN a recent article ex-Gov. Alonzo B. Cornell 
states some forceful facts which exist in practise 
and which are very seldom regarded and consid- 
ered by citizens who perform their obligations to 
the public as arbiters of therights of their fellows 
The article is of more than passing interest. Ex- 
Gov. Cornell says: **This community is just now 
shocked by the brutal treatment of many men called 
to serve as jurors in a case of peculiar interest 
(trial of Police Inspector McLanghlin]. Were it 
onlyin this case that such an exhibition has occurred 
it might perhaps pass without serious comment, but 
unfortunately it is only a sample of what is of al- 
most weekly recurrence. The shamefultreatment 
by public officials of those drawn for jury service 
has become a gross and degrading scandal. No 
wonder that decent, self-respecting men seek 
every possible excuse toavoid jury duty. Besides 
the loss of time, they are liable to be insulted and 
degraded, or at least placed under suspicion, and 
their lives and families rendered both uncomforta- 
ble and unhappy. 

“Every juror takes a solemn oath to render a 


just and honest verdict. Each juror has the same 





Sickness aunee Cc hila ren 


is prevalent at all seasons of the year, but can 
be avoided largely when they are properly cared 
for. Infant Health is the ‘title of a valuable 
pamphlet accessible to all who will send address 
tothe N. Y. Condensed Milk Co., N.Y. city. 











‘*Insome of the most enlightened European coun- 
tries juries are permitted to remain out only alim- 
ited time, and if they fail toagree within the time 
prescribed by law they must be discharged. Has 
the day not already come when our Legislature 
should consider some radical revision of our 
greatly abused jury system?’—5r Albany Law 
Journal, 208. 


Treatment a Wife is Entitled to—Com- 
panionship her Due. 


The Superior Court of Cook County, Illinois, in 
the case of Steele v. Steele, 27 Chicago L. News, 
287, a case of more than ordinary importance, de- 
clares that, ‘‘ When a woman gives up her souland 
body to a man in marriage, she is entitled by the 
spirit, the sanctity, the divinity of the relation- 
ship, to more than a mere husband-at-law, to more 
than a house for her shelter, clothes to wear and 
food to eat; she is entitled to respect, to confidence, 
to companionship, and to unfaltering love; she is 


entitled to chastity, as spotless as is demanded of 
her; not chastity born of ice, but chastity like 
charity, that doeth no evil and thinketh no evil; 
and when the wives of America are so married, 
letters like these will not need to be understood, 
because they will not be written. 


Agreement to Sell Real Estate—Specific 
Performance. 


In the recent case of Fitzpatrick v. Engard, the 
plaintiff paid Stoo on account of the purchase of 
two houses of defendants, — a receipt 
signed by one Parker as attorney for defendants. 
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which receipt set forth the price, the street and | 


number of the houses, and that a good title would 
be given or the $100 would be refunded. Parker 
had no written authority to sign the receipt, but 
one of the defendants was present and agreed 
orally to its terms. The Court held that, even if 
not entitled to specific performance, the plaintiff 
was entitled to receive back the money paid on 
account and his expenses, and that, therefore, the 
bill would not be dismissed, upon a demurrer.-—52 
Legal Intelligence, 66. 








Current Events. 


Monday, June 3. 





The Federal Supreme Court adjourns till 
October. ... The Cordage Trust goes into the 
hands of a receiver. . Archishop Kenrick, 
of St. Louis, is deposed by the Pope, owing to 
mental weakness. Milis in Biddeford, Me., 
increase wages 10 per cent. . The Olneyville, 
R. IL., mills, after several weeks of idleness, are 
opened, but few of the locked-out men return to 
work. ... Acall is issued for a free silver con- 
vention at Topeka, Kans., on June 18. 

The Japanese troops defeat a large body of 
rebels in Formosa. ... Seventeen British war- 
ships arrive at Beyrout. . An officer shoots 
and mortally wounds General Reveria, the C ap- 
tain-General of Madrid. . The Radicals tri- 
umph in the Milan elections. 


Tuesday, June 4. 


There is a report in Washington that the Presi- 
dent has asked Attorney-General Olney to ac- 
cept the office of Secretary of State. . Th 
Maryland Republican Club, in convention, ie 
clare against free silver. The receivers of 
the Cordage ‘Trust announce that only five out 
of the twenty mills under their control will be 
kept in operation. ... Bills are introduced in 
Illinoissag: ainst department stores Striking 
minersin West Virginia attack non- union work 
men employed in the mines of the Gaylord Coal 
Works. 

Turkey’s reply to the Powers onthe Armenian 
question is not satisfactory, and a naval demon- 
stration may be made... . It is reported that 
Osear Wilde’s mind is seriously affected and 
that he has been placed ina padded room. ... 
The Japanese capture Kelung, a city in For- 
mosa. 


Wednesday, June 5 


_The Illinois Democrats meet in State conven- 
tion and pass resolutions in favor of free silver. 
. The Republicans of Kentucky hold a State 
convention. ‘ The striking textile-workers 
at Olneyville indulge in some rioting, and the 
— is called to protect operatives from vio- 
ence. . A movement for free silver is started 
among Indiana Republicans. 
A cable despatch announces the collapse of the 
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Formosa republic. . A panic prevails at Jid- 
dah; Russia is believed to be backing the Sultan 
A bill for moderate tariff rates is introduced in 
the V ictoria Legislature. ... 4 An internationa 
miners’ convention is assembled at Paris. 
Chile’s conversion law goes into effect; there is 
no rush for gold and no disturbance. ... The 
report of Oscar Wilde’s insanity is denied. 
Thursday, June 6. 

The Kentucky Republican State Convention 
adopts a resolution against free-silver. . A 
number of Democratic national committeemen 
declare that they will not call an early conven- 
tion for the purpose of discussing the silv 
problem. ... The Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen meet in convention at Galesburg, | 

The free-silver Democrats of lowe meet 
State conference. . The Republican Stat: 
League of Arkansas holds its annual conventiot 
and affirms the national platform of 1802 

‘here is a prospect ofa speedy settlement of 
the Armenian question. ... Spain sends mo: 
troops to Cuba. Violent earthquake shocks 
are felt in Florence.... The Internation: 
Miners’ Congress, at Paris, passes a resolution in 
favor of an eight-hour day. 





Friday, June 7. 

The President appoints Richard Olney, the 
Attorney-General, to be Secretary of State, and 
Judson Harmon, of Cincinnati, Attorney-Gen- 
eral. ... The Iliinois Legislature passes a | 
taxing inheritanc es, gifts, and legacies. . .. The 
South Carolina registration case is argue: d be- 
fore the United States Court of Appeals at Rich- 
mond, ... Police Inspector McLaughlin, of New 
York, is found guilty of extortion on his second 


‘he Porte still declines to accept the pono of 
Pe Bow reforms. Colombia is in revolt 
again. .. The a Pees miners’ confe rence 
closes ‘in 'p aris. The Norwegian Storthing 
passes a resolution for negotiations with Swe len 
to bring about a reconciliation, 
Saturday, June 8. 


Mr. Olney receives his commission as Secre- 
tary of State... . The Pennsylvania Legislature 
adjourns. ... The first tests in this country of 
the Maxim rapid-firing gun are made at Sandy 
Hook. 

The Turkish ministry resigns ; the Powers are 
preparing to enforce their demands for reform 
in Armenia The British cabinet decides 
to resort to cloture during the remainder of the 
session of Parliament. 

Sunday, June 9. 


The Treasury Department anticipates the re- 
suption of gold exports owing to the rise int! 
rate of exchange. Vest Virginia mines are 
to resume operations with a large number of 
new hands. A voluntary advance in wages 
is made by the blast furnace operators in the 
Mahoning Valley, Ohio. 

The Japanese take Keelung, in Formosa, ar 
are advancing on Tai-Peh. . A new cabinet 
is formed in Turkev; the reconstruction is due 
to financial reforms, and has no connection wi 
Armenian matters....A large meeting of 
workmen is dispersed by the Vienna police 
A loan of eighty million dollarsis made to Chir 
by a Franco-Russian syndicate of financiers. 


FREE! 


This remarkable _ state- 
ment, to which we direct 
special attention, is from a 
Tennessee farmer: My age 
is 63. I suffered intensely 
from Catarrh 10 years. Had 
intense headache, took cold 
easily, had continual roar- 
ing and singing in my ears. My hearing 
began to fail, and for three years I was al- 
most entirely deaf, and I continually grew 
worse. Everything I had tried failed. |» 
-| despair, I commenced to use the Aeria! 
Medication in 1888, and the effect of the 
first application was simply wonderful. |» 
less than five minutes my hearing was 
fully restored, and has been perfect eve: 
since, and in a few months was entir« 
cured of Catarrh. 

ELI BROWN, Jacksboro, Tenn. 
Medicines for 3 Months’ Treat- 
ment Free. 

To introduce this treatment and pro\ 
beyond doubt that it is a positive cure {! 
Deafness, Catarrh, Throat and Lung Dis- 
eases, I will send sufficient medicines [01 
three months’ treatment free. Address. 

J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 














DEAFNESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


jhe Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whisper 
rd. Successful when all remedies fail. Sold on\y 
by F. sncans & 853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of proofs free 
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THE STAR STEREOPTICON 


Midd dg ss) Takes the palm for economy and re- 
sults, bothfor payin 8 its own way and 
illustrating and instilling the lesson. 
wee for catalogue of Lanterns and 
ews. 
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Y our New 50c. Telephone 


Entirely new and original. The receivers 
of this Outfit are so constructed that they 











have extraordinary acoustic properties. A 
whisper may be plainly heard at 500 ft. No battery 
J pes COLT & co M’ F’ Q Ss required. Receivers are imitation hard rubber, the 
= same in form as used on regular instruments. For 
‘ ‘ cig y woo tage and all short lines thie is better than a $100 
189 La Salle St., Chicago. 115 Nassau St.,N.Y. 1140 Market St., San Francisco. Ourti Complete for both ends with all accessories and instru 


ons for using. Sent by express on receipt of 5Q¢, or by mail for 12¢., extr 


R. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 65 CORTLANDT ST. N. Y. CITY, 


L A W Y a R S . or ulenc Cured Safely, by in- 
Corpulency sien aime A CHAUTABE LINING CHAIR PREF 


| manently. We guarantee a cure or refund 
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We append below a list of leading lawyers in | Y°Ur Money. No starvation methods. WITH A (OMB! an Box L “Sw Ng oAp mre Co 
; nape ea ee TREMONT MEDICAL CO., Boston, Mass. FOR ; HE LARKIN 
different portions of the United States and — $10.00- ohn 


Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: . 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bldg., | 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Keator, Freemann & Jenkins, 400 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Seran- 
ton, Pa. 





A Charming Book 


A handsome, cloth-bound copy of ‘‘ Sweet Cicely,’’ 
the regular catalog price of which is $2.00, 


Given Free 


to all who send $1 for one new yearly subscription 
for ‘‘ The Voice,’’ a paper that thousands of perma- 
nent subscribers have voluntarily declared is, 
alone, worth double, or even many times the price 
asked for it. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8. C. 
William O. Thompson, 715 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


James G. Young, Hall Bdg, Ninth 
and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 





.\ Cae \ Cae \ 2 ae \ ae \ CMe \ ES CES DE DS, DS 2 
John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- GPP PIPIGPIGPIG IG VG VV IC] VE9 


eago, Ill. 
IN A PICTURE-FRAME. 


TRE groups of pictures which, reproduced in miniature, form 

the border of this announcemeut are selected from Marietta 
Holley’s (Josiah Allen's Wife’s) famous book, *‘ Sweet Cicely.” 
We invite you to become acquainted with these quaint and in- 
teresting people and the scores of humorous and entertaining 
incidents and wise sayings which make the story so bright and 
fascinating—aye, and we will say it—so helpful to a truer and 
better life. 

We offer, for a limited time, to give a copy of this beautiful 
book of nearly 400 pages, over 100 illustrations, printed on good 
heavy paper, handsomely bound in cloth, size of book 8x64 x 114 
inches, absolutely free and carriage prepaid with every new 
yearly subscription for Tue Voice, the price of which is only $1. 
If you will send us five new subscriptions, we will send a copy of 
the book for each one, and a sixth copy as an extra gift to you 
for your trouble. 


George E.*Dickson, 329 ‘‘ The Rook- 
ery,” Chicago. 


J. B. Weaver, Freeport, Ill. 


John H. Taff, 27 School St., Boston, 
Mass. 


S. B. Wright, 74-76 Times Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sam’l J. MacDonald, 11 Pine St., 
New York (also member Bar of New Jersey). 


Fillius & Davis, Cooper Block, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 


The Voice is perhaps the most important and widely read re- 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


form and family newspaper in the world. Nowhere else can you 
find such a complete and accurate presentation of the greatest re- 47 \g\¥ > 4 7 > 
form questions of the day. Its columns are crowded fullof costly ‘\ GAs “%.? 
news despatches and letters, convincing arguments, expensive @ AY 

articles contracted for especially, by well-known writers, interest- 

ing stories, and artistic illustrations. It isa paper that you need. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 

G. R. Coffin, 702 Broad Street, Augus- 
ta, Ga. 





DON’T MISS THIS GREAT OFFER: 


Sh > 
One new subscription for ‘‘ The Voice’ and ‘‘ Sweet Cicely’’ for $1. 7 Ao 
Five new subscriptions and SIX copies of *‘ Sweet Cicely”’ for $5. 7 } 








CANADA. y 
Nassau B, Eagen, 1 Toronto St., To- 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


ronto. 

W. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can-| 
ada. Cable Address ‘** Bentley,” 
Toronto. 











JAMES G. YOUNG, 
Lawyer and Notary Public, | 


Office, Rooms 315 & 316 Hall B'dg, . 
N. W. Cor, Ninth & Walnut Sts. Kansas City, Mo 
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BY 


41 DICTIONA 





247 EDITORS AND SPECIALISTS. 
COST OVER $960,000. 
THE OWNER OF A COPY OF THE 


FUNK & WAGNALLS STANDARD DICTIONARY 


HAS A COMPLETE LIBRARY OF 4i SPECIAL DICTIONARIES, 
EACH THE WORK OF SPECIALISTS. 


A Dictionary of Anthropology. 

By Otis T. Mason, M.A., Ph.D., Curator of the 
Department of Ethnology, U.S. National Museum, 
Smithsonian Institution; Daniel G. Brinton, M.D., 
LL.D., Professor of American Archeology and 
Linguistics, University of Pennsylvania. 


A Dictionary of Archeology, Heraldry, Myth- 
ology, etc. 
By Jolin Denison Champlin, M.A., Associate Edi- 
tor of Appleton’s ‘American Cyclopedia.” 


A Dictionary of Art and Architecture, 

By Thomas W. Ludlow, M.A., one of the Editorial 
Staff of the ‘Century Dictionary ;° William R. 
Ware, Professor of Architecture, Columbia Col- 
lege. 


A Dictionary of Astronomy, Mathematics, Me- 
teorology, and Physics. 


By Simon Newcomb, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of 


Astronomy and Mathematics, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Frank H. Bigelow, M.A., Professor of 
Mathematics, Racine College; Arthur E. Bostwick, 
Ph.D., formerly Instructor in Physics, Yale Uni- 
versity; Arthur L. Kimball, Ph.D., Professor of 
Physics, Amherst College. 


A Dictionary of Bibliography, Biography, Bib- 
lical Name3, Geography, etc. 

By Titus Munson Coan, M.A., M.D.; D. O. Kel- 
logg, D.D., Rditor of the Stoddard Edition of ** En- 
cyclopedia Britannica ;° T. Campbell Copeland: 
Zenas W. Bliss, of the Webster's International 
Dictionary Corps; W. J. Rolfe, M.A.. D.L. (Shake- 
spearian terms), etc. 


A Dictionary of Biology. 

By Frederick Starr, Ph.D., Curator of the Muse- 
um, University of Chicago; Charles S. Dolley, 
M.D., Professor of Biology, University of Pennsy!- 
vania, 


A Dictionary of Botany. 


By Frank H. Knowlton, M.S., Ph.D., Professor of 
Botany, Columbian University, Assistant Curator 
of Botany, Smithsonian Institution; W. Nevin 
Geddes, M.A., Ph.D. formerly Professor Hanover 
College; Erwin F. Smith. D.S., Assistant in Division 
of Vegetable Pathology, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; Walter T. Swingle, Assistant in Divi- 
sion Pathology, U.S. Department of Agriculture; 
David White, Assistant Paleontologist, U. 8. Geo- 
graphical Survey. 


A Dictionary of Buddhistic, Sanskrit, and 
Oriental Terms, 


By F. Max Miiller, LL.D., Professor of Compar- 
ative Philology, Oxford University, England. 


A Dictionary of Ceramics, 

By Edward S. Morse, M.A., formerly Professor, 
Imperial University of Tokyo, Japan (Japanese 
Ceramics); John Denison Champlin, M.A.; Marcus 
Benjamin, Ph.D., Late Chemist U.S. Laboratory. 





A Dictionary of Chemistry. 

By Robert Ogden Doremus, M.D., LL.D., Profes- 
sor of Chemistry, Toxicology, and Medical Juris- 
prudence, Bellevue Hospital Medical College, and 
of Chemistry and Physics, College of the City of 
New York; Marcus Benjamin, Ph.D., Late Chemist 
U.S. Laboratory, Port of New York, and Special 
Agent of U. S. Geological Survey; Member of 
Society of Chemical Industry, London. 


A Dictionary of Church, Biblical, and Theolog- 
ical Terms, 

By D.S. Gregory, D.D.,Ex-President Lake Forest 
Universit); Samuel Macaulay Jackson, D.D., 
LL.D., Editor of ** A Concise Dictionary of Relig- 
ious Knowledge;*’ W. R. Harper, Ph.D., D.D., 
President University of Chicago; R. F. Harper, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Semitic Languages, 
University of Chicago; Ira M. Price, Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Semitic Languages, University 
of Chicago (and for denominational terms a repre- 
sentative scholar from each denomination). 


A Dictionary of Commercial, Financial, Eco- 
nomic Terms, 

By Albert Clark Stevens, Editorof ‘ Brad- 
street’s,”° New York; Chas. A. Tuttle, Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Political Economy and Interna- 
tional Law, Amherst College; Alfred R. Dryhurst, 
British Museum, Eng. 


A Dictionary of Dialectal and Obsolete Terms. 
By Walter 8. Wilson, Assistant Editor of ** The 
Memorial History of the City of New York.” 


A Dictionary of Electricity. 
By Ralph Wainwright Pope, Editor of *‘ Electric 
Power,’ New York. 


A Dictionary of Etymology. 

By Francis A. March, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of 
English Literature, Lafayette College: George S. 
Horn, M.A., New York; Robert R. Youngman, 
Professor of Greek Languages and Literature, 
Lafayette College, ete. 


A Dictionary of Foreign Phrases. 
By William C. Wilkinson, D.D., Professor of 
Poetry and Criticism, University of Chicago. 


A Dictionary of Geology, Mineralogy, Petrog- 
raphy, Gems and Precious Stones, etc. 


By Nathaniel 8. Shaler, D.S., Professor of Geol- 
ogy, Harvard University ; William B. Dwight,M.A., 
Professor of Natural History and Curator of Mu- 
seum, Vassar College; George P. Merrill, Ph.D., 
Curator of Geology, U. S. National Museum, 
Smithsonian Institution; George H. Williams, 
Ph.D., Professor of Inorganic Geology, Johns 
Hopkins University; William G. Brown, Ph.D., 
Bayly Professor of General and Applied Chemis- 
try, Washington and Lee University: George P. 
Kunz, Gem Expert with Messrs. Tiffany & Co., 
New York, Special Agent U.S. Geological Survey. 


A Dictionary of Handicraft Terms, Engizeer- 
ing, Metallurgy, Mining, Trades, and 
Mechanics. 


By Robert Grimshaw, Ph.D., Author of *‘Steam 
Engine Catechism,’ ‘Hints to Power Users;’’ 
William H. Pettee, M.A., Professor of Mineralogy, 
Economic Geology, and Mining Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Charles H. Cochrane, Author 
of * Artistic Homes and How to Decorate Them.”’ 


A Dictionary of Idiomatic, Frontier, and Slang 
Terms, and of Anglo-Indian, -Spanish, and 
-African Terms. 


By M. Schele De Vere, LL.D. ,Professor of Modern 
Languages, University of Virginia; John W. Palm 
er, M.D., of the Editorial Staff of the Century 
Dictionary; Henry M. Stanley, the African Ex- 
plorer; Emma Ghent Curtis, Author of ** The 
Fate of a Fool,’ ‘‘ The Administratrix.”’ 


A Dictionary of Law. 


By Hon.John Bassett Moore, Professor of Inter- 
national Law and Diplomacy, Columbia College, 
author of Works on * Extradition,’ ete.; Hon. 
Thomas M. Cooley, LL.D., Professor of Law, 
University of Michigan, Author of ** Constitutional 
Limitations,’ ete.; Hon. Isaac J. Allen, LL.D., 
Late U. S. Consul at Hongkong, China; Alexis 
C. Angell, Editor of 6th edition of Cooley’s ** Con- 
stitutional Limitations:*’ Hon. Edward J. Phelps, 
LL.D., Professor of Law, Yale University. 


A Dictionary of Medicine, Bacteriology, Anat- 
omy, Surgery, etc. 

By Frank P. Foster, M.D., Editor of *‘ The New 
York Medical Journal,” and of ** An Encyclopedic 
Medical Dictionary; Frank Baker, M.D., Pri 
fessor of Anatomy, Georgetown University, Hou- 
orary Curator of Anatomy,U. 8S. National Museur 
Smithsonian Institution; T. Mitchell Pruddet 
M.D., Professor of Pathology, Director of t! 
Laboratories of Pathology, Histology, and Ba 
teriology, College of Physicians and Surgeot 
Columbia College; Alexander Wilder, M.D., Sec 
tary of the National Eclectic Medical Associati« 
Timothy F. Allen, M.D., LL.D., Professor of M 
teria Medica and Therapeutics, New York Hom 
pathie College. 


A Dictionary of Metrical Terms, Weights, 20° 
Measures. 

By T. Campbell-Copeland, Editor and Statist 
cian, special work on the 11th U.S. Census; Sim 
Newcomb, LL.D., Professor of Astronomy al 
Mathematics, Johns Hopkins University ; Prof 
E. Bostwick, formerly Instructor in Physics, \ 
University: Frederick Bedell, Physical Labor 
tory, Cornell University (Metrical Units), ete. 


A Dictionary of Military and Nautical Terms. 
By Oliver O. Howard, M.A., LL.D., Major-G« 
eral U. S. Army; Rear-Admiral Stephen B. Lu 
| U.S. Navy, President of the U. S. Naval Institut 
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A Dictionary of Music, Poetry, etc. 

By Anton Seidl, Conductor of the Metropolitan 
Orchestra ; Laura C. Holloway-Langford, Presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Seidl Society; William J. 
Henderson, Music Critic of “‘The New York 
Times.”” John H. Boner, of the ‘Century Dic- 
tionary Corps.” 


A Dictionary of Pedagogy. 
By Hon. Emerson E. White, LL.D., ex-President 
of Purdue University; Thomas Hughes, Professor 
of Philosophy, St. Louis University. 


A Dictionary of Philosophy, Mental Science, 
Logic, Ethics, Rhetoric, Literature, His- 
tory, Etc. 

By D.S. Gregory, D.D.,Ex-President Lake Forest 
University ; Benson J. Lossing, LL.D., Author of 
‘Pictorial History of the Civil War,” etc.; James 
A. Harrison, LL.D., Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages and English, Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity; Rossiter Johnson, Ph.D., Editor ‘‘ Appleton’s 
Annual Cyclopedia,’’ and of ‘‘ Little Classics;”’ 
Francis H. Stoddard, M.A., Professor of English 
Language and Literature, University of City of 
New York. 


A Dictionary of Pictorial Illustrations. 


By Ernest Ingersoll, Author of many Books of 
Travel. 


A Dictionary of Pomology, Horticulture, Irri- 
gation. 

By Arthur A. Crozier, M.S., late Secretary of the 
American Pomological Society; Charles E. Little, 
author of “‘ Historical Lights,” etc.; Louis G. Car- 
penter, M.S., Professor of Irrigation Engineering, 
Colorado Agricultural College. 


INTRODUCTION PRIC gy « It contains 2,338 pages and is published in one and two volumes. Prices from $12.00 to $22.00. Sold only 





A Dictionary of Printing Terms. 
By Robert Grimshaw, M.E., Ph.D.; C. H. 
Cochrane ; F. Horace Teall. 


A Dictionary of Quotations. 
Miss Eliza M. Wiley, formerly Teacher in Vassar 
College; Mrs. Henry E. Thomson; Maria Ewing- 
Martin ; assisted by over 500 readers. 


A Dictionary of Scientific Color Formulas. 

By William Hallock, B.A., Ph.D.; Reginald Gor- 
don, B.A., of the Department of Physics, Colum- 
bia College. 

A Dictionary of Spelling and Pronunciation, 
based upon the Decisions of Philologists 
of the United States, England, Canada, 
Australia, and India, 

By Francis A. March,LL. D., Professor of English 
Language and Comparative Philology, Lafayette 
College. 

A Dictionary of Statistics. 

By Hon. Carroll D. Wright, U. 8. Commissioner 
of Labor. 

A Dictionary of Symbolic Flowers and Gems. 

By George F. Kunz, Gem Expert with Messrs. 
Tiffany & Co., New York; John H. Boner, of the 
Century Dictionary Corps. 


A Dictionary of Synonyms and Antonyms. 

By Rev. James C. Fernald, Author of ‘* The Eco- 
nomics of Prohibition,’’ ‘‘ The New Womanhood,”’ 
etc. 

A Dictionary of Classified Tables. 

By W. R. Cochrane, of the Century Dictionary 
Corps; Frank H. Vizetelly, assistant editor of 
‘*Home and Country Magazine.” 








A Dictionary of Textile Terms. 
By Emanuel A. Posselt, Consulting Expert in 
Textile Designing and Manufacturing, Editor of 
‘*Textile Record of America.” 


A Dictionary of Theosophy, Mystical Philos- 
ophy, ete. 

By William Q. Judge, General Secretary of the 
American Section of the Theosophical Society; 
C. H. A. Bjerregaard, formerly Professor in Fred- 
erica College, Den mark. 


A Dictionary of University Degrees, Abbrevi- 
ations, Titles, etc. 


By Filavel 8. Thomas, LL.D. 


A Dictionary of Yachting Terms, Field Sports, 
Games, etc. 


By W. P. Stephens, Editor of “Forest and 
Stream,”’ New York; Ernest Ingersoll; A. E. 
Bostwick, Ph.D. 


A Dictionary of Zoology. 


By Theodore N. Gill, M.A., Professor of Zoology, 
Columbian University; Ernest Ingersoll, Author 
of “Reports to U.S. Government on Oyster Indus- 
tries,” and books on American Zoology; John E. 
Fleming; Leland O. Howard, Chief of Division of 
Entomology, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


A Language Key of Various Alphabets of the 
Seventeen Principal Languages. 


By which the pronunciation of foreign words can 
be correctly given in English, and also by which a 
foreigner can correctly pronounce English at sight, 
as phonetically spelled by the Scientific Alphabet. 


Subscription. 


* if there is noagent in your locality, correspond directly with the publishers. A handsomely printed and illustrated 72- 
page brochure of the Standard Dictionary will be sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


CAPABLE AGENTS WANTED. gence will be content without it, if it is brought to his attention. Send at once for terms and territory. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., PUBLISHERS, 30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 





There is a wealth of money for good agents in soliciting subscriptions for this great work. No person of intelli- 





The Encyclopedia of Missions, 


A Thesaurus of Facts, Historical, Statistical, Geographical, Ethnological, and Biographical, 


with Maps, Bibliography, and Statistical Tables. 








Edited by Rev. Edwin [lunsell 


Bliss, Late Asst. Agent Am. Bible Soc. for the Levant. 





Complete in Two Octavo Vols. Cloth. Over 1,400 pp., with Elaborate Maps, etc. Price, $12.00, Carriage Free. 


Ex-Judge Enoch L. Fancher, Pres. Am. Bible Soc., says: ‘‘ The entire Christian world will appreciate so grand a work. . . . 





It covers all the 


important facts touching the numerous missions of all denominations in all lands, and of all peoples, their languages and 
surroundings, among whom missions are founded,”’ 





IT INCLUDES AMONG ITS PROMINENT FEATURES 


The General History and Development of the Missionary Societies of 


Bibliographical ‘Sketches of Prominent Missionaries. This feature is of 


the World. 

An account to date of over 2,500 Mission Stations of the World. The 
geographical position and population of each makes this work a 
valuable Missionary Gazetteer. In addition to this, the societies at 
work in them and statistics sufficient to indicate the degree of their 
success make this feature of the Encyclopedia a real Thesayrus of 
information. 

The History, Ethnology, Geography, Political Conditions, etc., as spe- 
cially relating to Mission Work of the Different Countries where 
Mission Work is carried on. 

Valuable information concerning the Mental and Moral Characteristics, 
as well as the social Environments, Religious Tendencies, etc., of 
Each Race reached by Missionary Enterprise. 

Particulars regarding Home Missions, City Missions, Sunday-school 
Work, Young Men's Christian Associations, etc., etc. 

An account of over 300 Versions of the Bible, with Specimen Verses. 

Elaborate Maps, especially prepared for the work, and which cover a// 
the mission fields of the world, showing location of all the Stations. 








great value, showing as they do the experiences, characters, and 
methods of the most successful workers. 


Special Articles, such as Historical Geography of Missions, Music and 


Missions, Methods and Organization of Missionary Work. 


Valuable Appendixes, which form an Encyclopedia alone, even tho 


separate and apart from the main work, containing a Bibliography 
which embraces all books of reference in Missionary Work, and cov- 
ering every department of Missionary Research ; a list of Bible Ver- 
sions, arranged alphabetically and geographically; a list of Missionary 
Societies, with the addresses of their secretaries ; a list of Mission 
Stations with the Societies at work in them, and their location on the 
maps; also Statistical Tables of Societies and Countries, showing 
number of Missionaries, Helpers, Stations, Schools, Churches, Com- 
munications, Expenditures, etc. An indispensable feature to all who 
have occasion to speak or write on any phase of Christian Missions. 


All is followed by a General Index of the entire work, a most valuable 
ready reference to the mass of intelligence contained in the volumes. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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The Neograph 


The new Stencil Process Printer will | 
make 2,000 copies of a written or type- | 
written original. Any one can use it. | 
Price, $10 up. 





The Simplex Printer | 











Cancer and 
Tumor Cured. 
No Pain. No Knife. 





simple, cheap, effective—will make 100 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 
copies from typewriting. No washing 
required. Price, $3 to $10. Send for 
circulars, 


LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey St., New York. 
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| | A radical cure for this disease either at home 
\ or at my Sanitarium. Write to orcome and 
t see C. H. Mason, M.D., Chatham, N. Y. 
| Advice by mail, or consultation free, to- 
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|| gether with descriptive circulars of treat- 
| ment and testimonials of cures. A six weeks’ 
| home treatment for $10. No pain. 
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Of these SOUVENIR SPOONS, but you think there must be some catch on 
account of the small sum asked for them. It is a genuine offer, and we do this 


) to dispose of them quickly. 


Se 





Remember we Refund your Money if you Find They are not as Represented. 


ORDER TO-DAY. SEND IN YOUR ORDER 
FOR ASET OR MORE AT ONCE 
AS THOUSANDS WILL AVAIL 
THEMSELVES OF THIS 
GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


First Come, First Served. 


HOW WE ARE ABLE 10 DO IT. 


These Spoons were made up for the 
World’s Fair trade, by 

One of the Largest Manufacturers 

in the World 

and were left on their hands. In order 
to dispose of them Quickly we make 
this unheard-of offer. SIX SOU- 
VENIRSPOONS, after-dinner coffee 
siz, HEAVY COIN SILVER 
PLATED, with GOLD PLATED 
BOWLS, each spoon representing 
a different building of the World’s 
Fair. The handles are finely chased, 


showing head of Columbus, and dates 
z FORME RLY eae = wording ‘* ta Re 
SOLD F OR of por arakion oy of Te Send oom 


venir collections ever produced. Sold 
during the Fair for 9.00; we now 
offer the balance of the stock at ONLY 
99 CENTS. Sent in elegant plush 
lined case, properly packed, and ex- 
os ge to any address. Send 

‘ostal Note or Currency. Money cheer- 


fully refunded if goods are not as rep- 


FOR ALL SIX. oe Sm 
LEONARD MEG. CO.,, 152 and 153 Michigan Ave., A. N. Chicago, Ill. 


YOU KNOW this advertisement would not be accepted by the 
Editor of this Paper if not genuine. 
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Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 





You \AJ/OULD BUY A SET 
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